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THE ART-JOURNAL, 
In January of the present year (1862), 


COMMENCED AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 


Subscribers may, therefore, regard it in the light of 
A NEW WORK, COMMENOING No. 1, 
And will by no means find it necessary to obtain any of the previous parts of the publication. 
A New Szaurs oy Exonavires was commenced with the January Part—Part I.—such Series consisting of SELECTED PIOTURES 


eng eae dy oy tree» tere SS ee ee ee ee ee eee and includes 
one , eminent painter country. It therefore, a Gattzny or Mopzaw Prorvam, 
aa an every pain age try. form, 


The New Szars of the Azt-Jovanat also contains Engravings from the TURNER GALLERY. 


The work is prated on Guzarty Iurnoven Parzn—a consequence of the Abolition of the Paper and will be regarded as a 
fine example of Typography. —_ 
Those who have not hitherto been Subscribers to the Ant-J: and to whom it becomes more intimately known by the 
be conducted with tadecer > aed Bee sie pete owes a rag i oar yo it recital sped vil 
, energy, a t i 80 a8 to entitle it to 
it by Artista, Amateurs, Art-Manufacturers, and the Public generally. gO 
we by no means lay too much stress on the interest the Anr-Jovawaz will receive, during the year 1863, from the 
oy re Inrxaxational Exurarriom, we are justified in calculating upon thus rendering it attractive : 
will be, in all respecte, 8 the Art-movement of the age: it is neoossary to that this 
+ cap l= beregrng be, and we think will be, a means of recompensing our by greater publicity 
therefore, we shall do our utmost in way to carn and obtain public mupport, ie claim the aid of those whs har what 
circulation ovgnat by making it known to within their reach, who may be guided by their 
detailed Prospectus which accompanied the Part for January. 


with the year 1855; when we obtained the honour, graci 
series, seven volumes : while the 
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attention ean aTer7 later, requiring an answer, that may be sent to us with the writer's namo and addres; but we 7 » 





The Office of the Editor of the Anr-Jovnwat is 4, Lancaster Waintioe Bridge, Bizaad, Where all Baitoral comm 
are to be addressed. Letters, &o., for the Publishers, should be to 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. a 


Waters Betts pene yrimments should be sent to J. 8. Viarux, 294, City Road; 26, Ivy Lane, City; or to 4, Lancaster Pisce, 
Pest Office Orders should be made payable to J. 8. Vinaruz, 294, City Road. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. 


No. II.—PICTURES OF THE FRENCH, BELGIAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH SCHOOLS. 





FRENCH SCHOOL. 


are set forth imper- 
fectly in the Inter- 
that leading painters 
t i inters 
long known & Buro- 
pean reputation are 
absent, and that the pictures actu- 
ally placed on view have little claim 
to be received as the master works 
of the nations presumed to be 
sented. To this sweeping charge there 
are fortunately some exceptions, here- 
after to be mentioned ; but the general de- 
falcation is specially felt in the great French 
school, of which we now propose to treat. 
We find the history of French Art for the 
last one hundred years thrilling in incident 
and interest. The Arts in that country, like 


her people, have through and 
startling vicissitudes. The eatin &t Yonah 
painting has kindled her torch in the fire of 
revolution, she has mounted the barricade 
and waded through blood to the field of 
battle; by turns she gloried in ici 

and ind in, superstition, an 
er caressing a Venus, ing a Chri 

worshipping a Madonna, rising to the spi- 
ritual ecstacy of an Ansuadin te an po 
tion, and 


its relentless outbreak of profanity and lust,— 

all, in fine, which can wah rye = pa 

demon, constitutes the tness of 

_ Preys taken all 4 all, it is the lead- 
g school in Euro e changes through 

which it has passed, and the ends it has - 


ae to compass, will be more precisely seen 
3 euelpele = tleteation David was 

€ present e the hero of “ the classic,” 
of which ‘Les Horaces’ in the Louvre is 
the best example. The classic of David, 
with its cold colour and severe ue 
form, did not long survive its mink °Oe 
cault, the champion of “ the romantic,” 

ter of ‘The Shipwreck of the Medusa,’ 
i in the Louvre face to face with its 
rival, “Les Horaces,’ soon came with im- 
petuous ardour, gave reality for shadow, 
warm life for icy petrifaction, and thus under 
his sway the romance of the i ion 
triumphed over the classic chill of the severe 
reason. But though the vi seemed de- 
Cisive, yet the contest, ve mast eee say, 

oeen prolonged even to the present day. 





1 en revelling in the riot and | 
license of a debauch. Passion in its noblest — 
outgoings of adoration and love; passion in | 





: 
: 


head. And now by step, each separate 
and successive hea in Fesch Ace fol. 
lows in due order of development. The 
surrender of the classic for the romantic was 
the abnegation of an ideal form in favour 
of a living and concrete reality. Hence with 
fg ae necessarily came manifesta- 
i : of the realistic and the naturalistic, till 
at 


sonnier . 
centred on some lady’s toilette, the light 
focussed on a soldier's armour. But with 
the truth of realism was granted at the same 
time the love of landscape nature; and 
aot tes heath, od course ~— for French 
e e poetry, uri 
fields and and grass and fswen. ‘Thus 
have we the development of French 
Art, and with it, in some measure, indi- 
cated the through which other con- 
tinental schools have passed, in order that 
the reader may find in the sequel more sure 
basis for intelligible criticism. 
oe ay ne the 7 of a 
France, now ei ears 
is th» Nestor of the Fronch school. Towards 
the close of last century, he entered the atelier 
of David; he afterwards studied in Rome, 
and ultimately became director of the French 
Academy in that city. By erudition, there- 
fore, as well as through his great works, 
‘Homer Deified,’ ‘The Apotheosis of Napo- 
leon I.,’ and many others, he has long been 
the accepted master of the “grand” style. 
and stands in his own country for Raphae 
and Michael io. A nude nymph, in the 
International Gallery, called ‘Spring,’ is 
among his minor works. The great Bela- 
roche, now no more, son-in-law of Horace 
Vernet, takes, as we have said, an interme- 
diate position between the classic of 
and the modern romance and realism of which 


| Horace V his father-in-law, is one of 
the chief In ‘The Girondiste,’ 
‘Lady Jane Grey,’ ‘Charles I. insulted by 
‘the Soldiers of mwell,’ and ‘The Hemi- 


cycle,’ of the Palace des Beaux Arts, Dela- 
roche throws off classic robes for contem- 
ee Ab po or ragga parka for the 
tho generio in form and ‘ho placld and in- 
e generic in and the placi im- 
movable in resin, : . 
dual portrait, into the drama of life, 
and isim by the intensity of its passion. 
In the present Exhibition, ‘Marie Antoinette’ 
is a good and well-known example of this 
‘artist's historic treatment. The Queen, robed 
in “that chastity of honour,” “ which inspires 
courage whilst it mitigates ferocity,” k 
as it were, in awe the mad rabble of revolu- 
tion. ‘A Martyr in the Reign of Diocletian,’— 
the halo or ore a moonlight palor round 
her sainted brow,—a female form of spiritual 
loveliness floating — the waters, serves 
e 


he 
pure and elevated | 










seizes on the indivi- | by 





which this school aspires. Delaroche, ‘alas ! 
lives no more in the world of Art, and a 
countryman, with the épigramme for which 
the land is known, has said “that the malady 
of which he died was the loss of his wife ”— 
& woman of | beauty, and of exquisite 
sensibility, if we may trust the artist's and 
the husband’s partial pencil—certain it is that 
the pictures of his late years are touched with 
the sombre colour of shadowy melancholy. 
‘The in Contemplation before the 
Crown of Thorns,’ ‘Good Friday,’ and ‘ The 
Return from Calvary’ (all in this Exhibition), 
three compositions of a series on the “d 
of Christ,” executed towards the close of the 
painter’s life, are marked by a circumstance 
and — as if bed ge watched the 
drama, are ina os, as if he too 
had trod the via dolorosa on the way to Cal- 
vary. Ary Scheffer is an artist after this 
same spiritual sensibility ; his pictures, indeed, 
are often akin to the religious school of Ger- 
many, rather than to the more robust realism 
of ce, the country of his adoption. 
Scheffer’s ‘St. a and St. Monica,’ 
in this Exhibition, has that heavenly aspira- 
tion, that unearthly longing, that jaye in 
form and elevation in expression, for which 
the pai og a ae 
ppolyte , the pupi ngres, 
the ian of his traditions, the woe oe 
sumptive to his kingdom, is represented by 
ee 6 oe eS 
rock ; by two portraits—the Emperor 
Napoleon ITI. and Prince Napoleon. Cabanel, 
in‘The Glorification of St. Louis,’ Bouguereau, 
in his age of Martyrdom,’ and 
in ‘The Exiles of Tiberias,’ aspire to the 
same distinction. Form, and not colour, is 
the attribute of this school, in which Ingres, 
Delaroche, Scheffer, and in, are lead- 
ing masters. Form, it has been sometimes 
asserted, is in Art the and most intel- 
lectual of elements; colour, on the contrary, 
has been often deemed sensuous and deco- 
rative. These theories are —truth 
intermingled with error; yet it cannot be 
doubted that professors of high Art in France, 
and similar learned academicians in Germany, 
are guided, not to say misled, by the doctrine 
which exalts form to the judi 
chief of the cold formalists, finds 
an opponent in the Delacroix, of law- 
less genius, drunk with the wine of intoxi- 
colour. In the Exposition Frangatse 
of 1 the modern Raphael was, as it were, 
crowned at the Capitol in the midst of 7 
works, while his an ist, the Fren 
Rubens, revelled in a carnival of thirty-five 
scions of unbridled imagination. I it 
has been said, merits the epithet accorded by 
the Athenians to Aristides, and he walks, 
like Plato, the paths and groves of the Aca- 
demy. Delacroix, on the other hand, drives, 
as it were, his swift steeds across the broken 
roads of an American forest—follow who can, 


and fall into the ire who cannot. Be- 
tween Ingres cal Ulead the domain of 
Exhibition the great colourist is 
a — cage My ee 
etc and vigorous ; 
ee ead af , in ‘ Fortune ‘and 
the Little Child,’ indulges in the license of 
the nude. Perhaps, however, the picture 
which best fulfils the idea attaching to the 


head bent in reverie, his eye fixed on the 
floating apparition of a fairy bark, bearing 
i ours chanting an evening song, 
the crescent moon wa on Se 
sky, tranquil reflections easting dream- 
forms into the slumbering lake. 

Lying between these 
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nonce, in this manner, form one 


Gerome, in ‘The Cock-fight,’ “The Unveiling | 


of ’ and ‘Roman Gladiators’ (the 
last in the International Exhibition), endows 
classic theme and antique form with the 
reality and dramatic intensity of naturalistic 
life. Hamon’s pretty idyll, ‘My Sister is 
not there,’ 

children 


Aubert’s ‘ Reverie’ unites the pose 
with the treatinent of a picture. In sport 
like this with the classic, which other na- 
tions mostly e in severe ion 
the French their recap taste an 
fantasy. Couture, painter e w 
in ‘the ianumbeee, ‘the Decline of ae 
’ is, we regret to say, unrepresen 
oh dhe tatematienlh Rahibiien, and there- 
fore we need not discuss whether in his 
genius, the classic, the neo-classic, the ro- 
mantic, or the naturalistic, is in most marked 
ascendanc 


French " nalntens show themselves so ver- 
satile in genius, or so inconstant to the 
rinciples they have laid down, that we 
find ‘dividual artists ever ready to break 
loose, and leap the barriers which were _ 
sumed to schools one from the other. 
Thus the classic, the romantic, and the natu- 
ralistic—the three essential orders in French 
Art—are constantly contracting with each 
other unions which find issue in anomalous 
hybrids. Hence positive classification be- 
comes often impossible, and the critic is thus 
driven to analyse works into their primary 
elements, and then to weigh their component 
ure classic treatment of Sioteny 
—heroes in Roman togas—in France, like in 
England, has pretty much e out, and 
instead a mixed style has followed, which 
may be termed the naturalistic historic. 
Charles Muller, Robert Fleury, Comte, Benou- 
ville, and Glaize are of this category. Muller, 
the painter of the grand work in the Luxem- 
bourg, ‘The Summons of the Victims in the 
Reign of Terror,’ is in the present Exhibition 
seen by two small and well-executed pic- 
tures, ‘Madame Mére,’ and ‘Mass in the 
Reign of Terror.’ The well-known Fleuzy, in 
‘Charles V.’ and ‘Louis XIV,’ narrates, on 
cabinet scale, the accessories and details of a 
by-gone epoch. And so likewise Comte, in 
‘Henry ILL. and the Duc de Guise,’ paints a 
pleasing picture up to the pitch of the minor 
istoric. Benouville, in the striking compo- 
sition, ‘St. Francis borne by Comrades of 
his Order to Assisi,’ has a more sober, austere, 
and religious interest. The abnegation of 
colour is here solemnity—the very landsca 
tells a story, and constitutes a history. The 
Pillory,’ by Glaize, again, is the history or 
biography of individuals, the “ Book of Mar- 
tyre” illustrated—Christ crowned, Socrates 
with the poison cup, Dante, Galileo, Joan ‘of 
Are, all ht together on one platform: 
the work is vigorous. Artists of this frame 
of mind seek not for beauty, but for character ; 
and when arranging a history, they ask not 
how the incidents may look best, but how, 
and in what shape and sequence, the events 
really happened. 
if Ingres be king of the classicists, Dela- 
croix chief of the romancists, undoubtedly 
Horace Vernet holds dominion over the vast 
domains of the naturalistic. Horace Vernet 
is the last, and perhaps the most illustrious, 
of a dynasty of painters. His great d- 
father was Antoine Vernet, his grandfather 
J Vernet, the modern Claude, his father 
Charles Vernet. Horace, fourth of his race, 
was born in the palace of the Louvre, 1789, 
& suite of apartments having been allotted to 


| halt or break, and manceuvre his 


extends over si 
and such is this artist’s 
are said in — that Dy > commis- 
sioned to paint sides e Rue Rivoli, 
he Pyith no sketch or study to aid, 
sustain movement of his subject hae 
wi 
the utmost brilliancy and address through- 
out. What Scribe is in a drama, Horace 
Vernet is for a picture. Horace Vernet 
roves himself an adept at situations: his 
fre fertility of inven- 
are amazing; narrative is trans- 
parent, his action vehement, and his facts 
and details are sufficiently accurate. No 
orator or actor ever held so completely 
at co an crowd of listeners or 
tors. Horace Vernet has indeed been 
fortunate both in worshi and rewards. 
From courts he has received rib- 
bons, and decorations ; from the ie loud 
and universal applause. The International 
Gallery contains three com ively unim- 
portant works—two its, and a small 
icture, ‘The Battle of the Alma.’ Pils and 
Fren—enah sufficiently ambitious to paint an 
Iliad or a campaign in the Crimea, as these 
eries by several works—are the 
acknowledged successors of Horace Vernet. 
Decamps mus talso be ranked in the school 
of the — an artist again 
mius of amazing prodigality, represen 
in the — Exposition of 1865 by —_ 
forty-five works, ing in subject 
from ‘Moses,’ ‘ Josep +t Hlieser and Re- 
’ ‘The Hi Samson,’ ‘The De- 
feat of the Cimbres,’ to ‘ ‘ Donkeys,’ 
and ‘Apes.’ It is difficult, in few words, to 
designate the manner of such a man, who 
seems at a bound to leap over all —— 
and to enter the domains of an uncondition 
infinity. In ‘The Hi of ’ he 
was, for the moment, the disciple of Michael 
Angelo; but in other of his works, where 
he paints as it were with light itself, and 
blots with liquid shadow, he rivals Rem- 
brandt. We regret to say that this fantastic, 
strange, and astounding genius cannot be 
judged by the few examples in the Exhibi- 
tion. Under this same head of the natural- 
isti we —. enumerate — 
ing little in common but the vigour, 
truth, and honesty i ble hee the 
school and its method. m and Brion 
each is accustomed to paint with firm touch, 
to seize on the hain, stom, and hearty 
reality of life, and put it upon canvas, lite- 
rally just as it is. Breton’s ‘ Bénédiction 
des blés dans l’Artois,’ found a purchaser in 
the French government, and obtained the 
envied distinction of a place in the Musée 
du Luxembourg—a pledge of its true merit. 
Hébert’s ‘ Cervarolles,’ t water-car- 
a: in oe a costume, = | Tassaert’s 
‘Unha' amily,’ touching and tender in 
cntintn, have ikewies already won favour 
with all visitors to the Gallery of the Lux- 
em ‘ The Sisters of Charity,’ exhibited 
under the pseudonym of Henriette Browne, 
gained fame for itself and its authoress both 
in the Paris Salen of 1857 and in the more 
recent French Exhibition of Pall Mall. 
Henriette Browne is of the school of realists; 
| she makes it matter of conscience that every 
detail shall be a study, and every face a 
| portrait; and thus in this her master work 
she is true alike to nature, objective and 
subjective, painting with li accuracy 
costume in its form, texture, and colour, and 
| not less in the heads of the “Sisters” and 
—_ death-stricken charge, giving, as it 


feet of canvas; 





painters | also 


the famil the French government. The 
realise le of Homce — and 
low (von, Pi SS 

| wall Imown to sonal vor se th 
ty. | His picture, ‘La Smala,’ at V a 


ity, that critics | M 


‘3 


sss § | ay 
es 


sonnier and Frére; Chavet, for example, in 
‘ A Visit to the Studio,’ is Meissonnier’s slave. 
i Pra 


indeed may exist, as with Poussin ; 

ee under ag pee es 

laude; but at the present day in France, 
as in. , the naturalistic landscape is 
—— in the ascendant. fos “ys 
mode inting nature might, no dou 
eof peltng sete. lye, 2o So 
but to the lish eye, at all events, one 
pronounced and national character marks 
all the works. Considering the brilliancy of 
the French sky, it is not a little strange 
that her pictures should be so sombre. A 
French landscape, little like to the French 
character, is generally, it has been obs 
somewhat funereal ; hie jacet might 
be written on the frame, as intimation of @ 
tombstone or a potent The French are 

i to a large, rude, 
debian flag, 
dé. oliage, eve 
hevelled.. The landscapes of Tro a ae 
‘The Inundation at etiggee # y Huet, 
approach the grand, bu inly possess 
Tittle in common with our English neat, 
trim, well-kept method. A few of these 
artists, however, are avowed colourists, as 
Ziem, in ‘ View of Venice,’ Rousseau, in & 
simple subject called ‘A Pond,’ Jean Paul 
Flandrin in ‘Solitude,’ and Marilhat in an 
Eastern landscape, striking in effect, ‘View 
of Cairo.’ Bute for the most part, pon 
landscape painters revert to sober greys 
greens, eschew the yellow autumn tree, 
which, like the white horse with Wouver- 
mans, was at one time supposed to be always 
t in the corner of an English picture. 
silo 
Pp 


rough and 
and 
agit = 


morn to the of closing eve—® 
in which Lambinet is proverbially 
. The eye grows liquid with fat in 
delight as it gazes on his os 
fertili = =~ 
oasis, the owers 
and the air gentl 
ea ot 

ubi 0 
school” "Passing to a different, yet 
line of Art, it may be safely affirmed 


er the 
ha’ 


that 
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French painters are no Neptunes upon ocean ; 
they hove neither the trident of the nor 
the anchor of our own Britannia, * 
when they venture beyond the calm water 

a safe port, they run the danger of shipwreck. 
The International Exhibition, however, con- 
tains two large and ambitious paintings by 
two famed men, ‘The Embarkation of Ruyter 
and De Wytt,’ by Isabey, and ‘The Arrival 


of Queen Victoria at Chert ’ by Gudin. 
French painters of animals, like many 

of their painters of landscape, are 

and somewhat rude and rough; thus 


French horses, and cattle, and are, after 
the fashion of the trees and fields, unshorn 
and ill-kept. On the other hand, it has been 
said that cattle, under the pencil of Troyon, 
in even a magisterial dignity; and that 
by Jardin have the habit and the enter- 
prise of the kennel and the chase. Mute 
canine heads have sae been made, on _ 
ing occasion, to personify cardinal vices, 
the Jardin’s dogs are sometimes promoted 
to demons. In this Exhibition, Troyon’s 
‘Oxen going to the Plough,’ and Jardin’s 
‘Boar Hunt in the Forest of Fontainebleau,’ 
are each good examples of the iron nerve and 
the dashing spirit which French artists are 
accustomed to throw into animal nature. 
We need scarcely remind the reader what 
surprise and enthusiasm seized the British 
ublic when ‘The Horse Fair,’ painted by 
en Bonheur, in this same style, was first 
exhibited. Striking indeed it is to mark the 
contrast between the unwashed sansculottism 
of French horses, dogs, and cattle, and the 
sleek, well-kept coat, the sentiment, not to 
say, the effeminate sentimentality, of Land- 


seer’s brute creation. Rosa Bonheur is re-- 


presented by an early and well-established 
work, ‘Ploughing in the Neighbourhood of 
Nevers.’ 

Here, unwillingly, we end our analysis of 
the truly great sc ool of French tating. 
Gladly would we have said more, did space 
permit, 

BELGIAN SCHOOL. 


The present school of Belgium is the joint 
product of the past history and the geogra- 
phic position of the country. The sceptre of 

ubens and Van hg as not departed 
from the land; and the pleiades which 
burned in the seventeenth century with the 
lustre of the southern heavens, still shines 
in the northern sky of Flanders. Such is 
the dynasty to which the existing school of 
—. with Wappers and De Keyser at 
its head, owes illustrious descent. 
secondly, it must not be forgotten that John 
Van Eyck, the reputed father of oil paint- 
ing, was also a Fleming; and therefore it is 
no marvel that the mantle of his genius 
should be still handed down from 
tion to generation, and that even to his day 
We find the rich robes and the homely, quaint 
costume of the fourteenth century reverently 
borne by Leys, Lies, Pauwels, and others 
of his countrymen. We have said that the 
school of Belgium likewise owes somewhat 
to its geographic ition. On the north- 
east frontier lies Holland, with the Dutch 
school of Rembrandt, Ostade, Don Terbourg, 
Mieris, Netscher, uysdael, Wouvermans, 
Cuyp, Potter, and Du Jardin. And hence 
in the neighbouring kingdom of Belgium we 
naturally find a co ing sc of 
which Willems, Madou, Robbe, A. S 
and J. Stevens, are the living and 
illustrious representatives. But, lastly, to 
the south of independent Belgium is situated 
an ambitious and rapacious empire, eager to 
swallow yy government, the literature, 
and the of the sm nationality. 
—_ French writers have long boasted that 
the Belgian school is but a shadow and an 





anal 


this claim, so far as it is and 
Yet exaggerated 
frankly admit that the great French school, 


of the Arts Brussels and An’ 


in all fairness, 


echo of their own, and that in the com- | his 
but Fy bourgs of P Th 

are but Fau aris. e i 

lysis will serve as sufficien beaut werner 


we must | i 


omnipotent and oe in Europe, has same must rank S. 8 
obtained in Flanders her accustomed sway. | ‘ in the Reign of Diocletian,’ and 
This indeed was inevitable; Belgium ‘The Physician V: foll the army 
allied to France by religion, and | of Charles V.;’ Stallaert’s ‘ of Dio- 
peer gn J < a mp Free — oe Seaman cenanenel Death of Charles V.’ 
possible e e two to exhibit in Paris, 
pesca should be wholly severed. and remembered in the ition Udiver 
The renowned works of Gallait may be | selle by his ‘Chri er Columbus,’ contri- 
taken as the 4 the Franco-Belgian | butes to the International a work of much 
school. Thus it been shown that the | care and character, ‘Adrien Willaert direct- 
modern school of Belgium owes a fourfold | ing the performance of a Mass before the 
descent : Ist, from Rubens and Van Dyck; ~— 
2ndly, from — and Memling; 3rdly 8 deserves notice. Like Gal- 
from Ostade Terbourg and Potter; and lab, fs hes boon ps age stig yar nae 
lastly, from Ingres, Delaroche, and Dela- | galleries, and like Gallait, also, he was never 
croix. seen to such advantage as in the present Ex- 
The hibition. His style is strong in medisval 


ian school of high Art is, as | hibi 
ia tase teahe atheniel, & ann wt of | idiosyn 
Rubens with French masters, and the result, 
as all visitors to “ ae 8 weg easy have | Eyck 
ees e whic es a first posi- 
tion in _ em 
Of this the 


ge og per eee Fier Among 
are the ow masters. 

these painters Gallait and Thomas alone are 
represented in the Exhibition. Wappers, 
towards the year 1830, was director of the 
Academy Royal at Antwerp; with him 
originated the present Belgian school of in- 


depend 
Chernier’ and ‘Le Camoéns,’ exhibited. in 


An 


cient evidence 
sae 4 De Keyser, the successor of Wappers 
in the 


a . iy oth tings. Guff 
e ’ an er painti ens 
has coon works which he 
tion in his country, ‘ Li 
and the Infant Saviour,’ ‘ David,’ ‘ The Mysti 
Hymn,’ and frescoes in the 
Nicholas. We make this enumeration in 
order to show that the grand pictures in the 
International Exhibition are but average 
samples of Belgian Art, 
admits indeed of still further amplification. 
However, it is abundantly evident that Gal- 
lait is in hi 
here exhibited confer upon his coun 
dant honour. ‘The Last Moments 
} ont,’ ‘The Abdication of Charles V.,’ 
e 
and Horn,’ and ‘ 
scarcely say, are among the 


tions 


an artist who has thrown aside the strict 


symmetry of the classic, the-hard and cold 
carer rag A the French revival under David 


of 


himself into the hot life and passionate 
drama of history; he assumes the truth and 
the detail of nature, the costume of the 
times, and the actual portrait of individual 
characters. 


brightly glowing. His 


tion upon the r 
and silent night, as if nature kept watch in 


the sky 


cloth 


e cosmopolitan Art of Europe. 

school, Gallait, Thomas, Weppers, 
omas, Wa’ 

"Pecher, and Debbe. 


ence, and such pictures as ‘ André 


since, were for us suffi- 
the master’s admitted supre- 


a few 


Antwerp Academy, is favourably 


isode in the Massacre of 


hold a first posi- 
ia,’ ‘The Virgin 


hurch St. 


a school which 


lf a host, and that his pictures 


crasies ; pictures, indeed, are 
avowedly adaptations of the manner of Van 
Eyck and Memling. With some critics, this 
is their praise; with others, cause for con- 
demnation. A revival, it is , hecessa- 
rily wants the vitality of a first birth; old 
bones cannot be clothed again in life; the 
death’s head ever grins beneath the cowering 
mask. In answer, it has been said that Le 
oe tata gn putting on the habits of 
ancients, but an ancient ing among us 
moderns. Here, then, the diseession mp Po 
end, and the pictures be allowed to speak by 
their merits. ‘ The Institution of the Golden 
Fleece, 1429,’ ‘M of Austria receiv- 
ing the Oaths,’ ‘Publication of the Edict of 
Charles V.’ and the three reduced replicas 
from frescoes in Antwerp, are all distin- 
guished by the one and the same individual 
and pronounced character. The style may 
be called ian Pre-Raffaelite, or rather 
Belgian Pre-Rubenite. Certainly the man- 
ner is quaint, severe, sombre; the colour 
rich, yet shadowed in dimned lustre. More- 
over, the people who crowd these canvases 
are themselves remarkable—stiff, prim, pre- 
cise to the last degree, without, for the most 
part, form, comeliness, or beauty, and desti- 
tute of the sense of beauty, free on 
but endowed with enduring patience, leseed 
with unruffled uillity, and crowned in 
the simplicity and obedience which come of 
the passive virtues. These works, indeed 





abun- 
Count 


Last Honours paid to Counts Egmont 

The Prisoner,’: we. need 
produc- 
in present ibition. Gallait is 


ted instead the spirit 
and ix: he throws 


His execution is large and broad, 

and rich, and, when needed, 
i he casts with 
, yet varies by accident; and his 
hand : ; 


of high Art. It is a dark 


; the moon casts a fitful glance upon 
, but the earth beneath is in sack- 
and mourning. Judas having betrayed | 





| feature reads as the 


and | this sumptuous Eastern 


are studies in physiognomy, and each line of 
By hendoriiing of a life. 

oo follows g Baer hag ee And = 
is in un on ion,’ 
hee teeta the conjoint influence of 
Rubens. De Vigne, in ‘Sunday Morning,’ 
also pursues the method of Leys. A distinct 
niche, however, in the temple of fame must 
be reserved for Pauwels. His ‘Widow 
See Seeninden of V ante laentiog. 
during dominion an > 
The school of the pod ng nandber apy 


finds in Belgium adherents. Van Lerius, in 
‘The Golden Age,’ ind in the dream of 
tender, innocent love, budding in the child- 


Hike dae eee the Syria . i a 
Pi in aravan, 
Sik cola’ the tony of Dele ; and in 
his ‘Rebecca’ he becomes absolutely deco- 
rative. Portaels has acquired and 

, dressed in rich 
robes, standing in graceful posé, 


Naturalism, in its v Pp rife 
in the Low Countries. us with 
nature in the phase of high life—enter the 


Peet eerie ct ee th fnaachs HitsainKinaSt eins 
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drawing-room, and leave the a and the | 


kitchen for after visit. In os of 
aristocratic satin and velvet, Willems, since 
the days of Ter’ and Nestcher, is with- 
out a rival. In Paris, his ‘Interior of a Silk 


br The ‘Bride's 


Toilette,’ ‘The Message,’ | sent work of this 
e maintains, for | from the Horse Fair’ is not among his best 


and ‘The Introduction,’ 
high and isi 
utation. 


ulsite 
P “The small and elaborately 
pictures of incident by 


Alfred Stevens, 


' «The Widow,’ ‘The Nosegay,’ and Lastly, we would call i 
CAt ’ * : | L. Robbe’s ‘Campine.’ 
Belgi  Stadowr ‘tasked Sy peeeesiet be a 

ium, h er, can count, not ten ts. e noble 

Soathe aienes ee herd of cows have health, life, and movement. 


‘At Home,’ are also among the most ap- 
proved modern readings of the old Dutch 
works. 

ly artists after the manner of Gerard 


s. ’ ‘ Reading 


and now in London, well known through engra’ 


finish his established re- | productions. ‘S 
t | rate fleeces. 
‘Ab- and ‘ Boar,’ by Verlat, have abundant action. 


ae her | This great work is luminous, 
Sunday 


Among other we would signalise ‘An 
Bpisodein the Dog Market, ‘The 

without knowing it ’—a a ae. the 
streets, thin, starved, and hungry ; ‘ Dogs 
Harnessed to a Cart, a See 
master, ‘The Return 


’b Forges or, ha 
‘Monkies,’ . Foxes,’ 


attention to 
subject issimple— 


t, 


vigorous, and true; and must rank one 


the Bible,’ and ‘Cold and Hunger,’ by | of the chief trophies of the Belgian school. 


De Block, are of this more rustic class. On | 
larger scale, two works by Dillens, ‘ Winter | 
in Zealand ’—skating, and ‘Summer in Zea- 
land '—taking toll in kisses at a bridge, may 
be mentioned for vigorous naturalism. The 
point and humour in ‘ Regrets,’ by De Groux, | 
are more quiet and sly: two monk celibates, 
missal in hand, snatch stolen at dis- 
tant lovers, arms entwined, leaving the sunny 
corn for the shady wood. Lastly, again re- 
, verting to the Teniers and Wilkie style, ‘A 
Rat Hunt,’ and other like small works, by | 
are pointed in incident, piquant in 
fun, sharp in detail, and ing in execu- | 
tion ; new he perfection just the quali- | 
ties which mark simple subjects and 
istic schools. 
has a two- 


The Art of Euro 
/ fold Sienade deadeeheaiiens e classic and | 


Italian manner of Claude and Gaspar Pous- | 
sin, and from the Dutch style of Ruysdael | 
and Hobbima. Modern Flemish landscape | 
is faithful both to the antecedents and the | 
geographic features of the country ; it eschews 
the mountain heights and the ambitious style | 
of Italy, and is content with humble meadow | 
land, unaspiring willows, and sedgy banks 
of tranquil waters. Still, it must be admitted 
that the landscape Art of Belgium is not 
wholly indi us to the soil. As the in- 
fluence of Delaroche, and Delacroix | 
is felt in the style of the historic, so the 

French Troyon, Jardin, and Lambinet are 
recognised in the line of landscape Art. The 
French, however, owe much to the old Dutch 
school, and they now, therefore, but give 
back what they once received. Fourmois’ 
‘Cottage in the Campine,’ ‘Road Over the 
Heath,’ and ‘On the Marshes ;’ Keelhoff’s 
‘ Limbourg Scenery,’ Lamoriniére’s ‘Autumn’ 
and ‘Summer,’ De Winter's ‘ Moonlight,’ and 
De Schampheleer’s ‘Sunday Morning,’ are 
among the best examples of the present 
Belgian style. In pictorial architecture, Van 
Moer's ‘ Doge’s Palace’ and ‘The Piazzetta’ 
are remarkable for vigour and reality; and 
Bossuet’s well-known pictures from Cordova 
and Seville glitter with a brilliancy of sun- 
light never before approached. 

_In the empire of the seas Backhuysen and 
Van der Velde find followers among their 
countrymen dwelling on a storm-lashed coast. 
Clays can paint the wild sea foam as it breaks | 
upon the open beach ; his pictures from the | 
Scheldt have a breezy sky and a liquid sea. 
In flowers and fruits, H. Robbe and 
are worthy 

And now, 
praise to the successors of Potter, Wouver- 
mans, and Du Jardin, in the modern Ver- 


boeckhoven, Stevens, and L. Robbe. Ver- | in the 
boeckhoven closely follows in the style of his | of analogy, especial] 
ecessors. His works are careful | morbid passion for horrors found alike in 


" an | both school 
influence from across the French frontier, | ill m 


gain proportionately in vigour. Stevens, | do’s ‘Death of 


historic 
and detailed. Stevens and Robbe betray 


in the Paris Exposition, was in great force. 


| Spain and S 


_bold in imagination, and fervent in fai 


' 


SPANISH SCHOOL. 

Spain justifies her ancient renown in the 
noble pictures she sends to the International 
Exhibition. The style of Herrera, Morales, 
Velasquez, and Murillo, may have 

ex- 


but it has not away. N 

claimed “There shall no longer subsist the 
Pyrenees !” and many a has since 
declared that for S 
longer a national school of painting. Yet 
Spain, as a nation, not only maintains her 
independence, but each year consolidates her 
resources, and renews her former life; and 
so, in the empire of . she still asserts 
her ancient supremacy in the presmegwr op8 
Europe. In the Paris Exposition of 1855, 
panish Art were declared to be 
in progress. In the Exhibition of 1862 that 
progression is still more pronounced. The 
pictures, however, in these two collections 
are widely different. In Paris were ht 
together one hundred and eighty-four w 
miscellaneous in subject, and somewhat flori 
and luxurious in style. In London the as- 
semblage is limited to twenty-seven pictures, 
but these, with few exceptions, are master- 
works belonging to the highest school, con- 
tributed by the Queen of a the Academy 
of St. Fernando, and the Museo i 


Nacional. 

The grand painti here exhibited, on 
closer examination. it of more critical 
analysis. In the first lace, nationally and 
historically they are Spanish. They prove 
themselves, however, far too vigorous and 
naturalistic to be mere copies of or adaptations 
from Velasquez or Murillo; yet these modern 
works are such as the disciples of Herrera 
and Velasquez in the nineteenth century 
might execute. It is, perhaps, worthy of 
passing remark that not one picture—not a 
a ae betrays the swa Bie Ss illo. 

oreover, these paintings are , inas- 
much as they reflect the national character and 
faith of a le noble and manly in ing, 
But, further, as in so in Spanish 
Art, we must admit the dominion of the 


| French school, not, however, in its natu- 


ralism, not in its romance, but in its classic 


renaissance. Lastly, we observe, at least an | 


accidental, if not an inherent, resemblance 
between the pictures of Spain and of Bel- 


a. In the great epoch of Belgian and 


panish Art the two countries were united | 
i . Robie | under one monarchy. It is known, more- 
representatives of Van Huysum. | over, that Rubens, on a visit to Madrid, in- 

in conclusion, let us give due | duced Velasquez to leave portraiture for a 
| wider sphere. A compari 


at all events, 


of the several works 


it wit 


Fawr b 


panish division, will bring out points 


y in the somewhat 


We will now a few examples. Casa- 


ive 
King Ferdinand IV.,’ the 


| King reclining on a couch, full-size 


pain there shall exist no — 


| Collect and distribute the representative arts 





/ mention a firs picture. ' 
| ‘Socrates Reproving Alcibi 
| of a Courtesan,’ as an 
reflected French Art of century. 
matter of deep regret that other schools of 
Pores roe g See dred. me yam apa 
| presented by their noblest works. 

ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 


Italy, in her Art-epochs, 
| semoerand schol of painting in 
Siena, Venice, N and Rome; she 
styles Pre-Raphaelite and get 
‘she had artists ‘spiritual as Angelico and 
ino, grand in omnipotence as Michael 
Angelo, lovely and romantic as Correggio 

Guido, naturalistic and somewhat coarse 
like Cara i The present schools of 
Italy are mn a pleasing reminiscence, 8 
faint and a sweet echo, of these glorious 
| times, and these most c and imaginative 
of masters. The I sallen, Soe 
middle ages, robbed of independence, 
lo without the mean of px , and 

itute of any practical sphere for 
development, the Arts of have 
slumbered upon the past, or vaguely 
of a visionary future. A new growth, or 
| any vigorous Te-manifestation was obviously 
not to be anticipated. Detailed criticism 
| on the Italian pictures we reserve for the 
next article. 

The schools 
Europe have, i 


| grouped together 





_ of the Germanic kingdoms in cen 
and of the Scandinavian peoples 
‘to the north. The nations, 


| 
i 
| 
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BRITISH ARTISTS : 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 





No. LXIL—JAMES WARD, R.A. 


UCH of our readers as ye a volume of the Art- 
®) Journal for the year 1649 will, on turning over its 
pages, find a slight sketchy portrait, in profile, 
of a venerable man, with long hair and 
flowing beard, who, if his nose somewhat 
more of aquiline form, might pass for one of the 
old senators of rs wep his eyes are mr 
and penetrating, general expression 0’ 
his chuntonants ie dignified und intelligent. The 
lines of the mouth are almost entirely concealed 
by a thick moustache, which mingles with the 
hair of the beard, and gives a pe wg severity 
. to the face quite foreign to it wi the hirsu- 
line accompaniment. The portrait is that of the late James 
Ward, R.A., taken in 1849, when he was in his eightieth year, 
and in full possession of all his faculties mental and artistic. 
The history of this veteran painter and most estimable man 
carries us back to a period far beyond the recollection of any 
living being, unless he has chanced to attain alm 
‘ of years. "When Ward was born Hi 
about six years; he must have seen Richard Wilson, 
, and doffed his hat to Reynolds: Banks and Bacon, the sculptors, 
were on the monuments which adorn Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul's, when Ward was at work in the studio of Smith, the en 
Opie was his senior by a very few years only, and Turner his junior | 
about the same number. Morland would have accepted him as a pupi 


but was jealous of his talents; while Latherbourg, Northcote, Copley, 
father of the venerable Lord Lyndhurst, Flaxman, and Fuseli, were his 
ris ddieaere Gee t of the Academy. Ward was for 
many years the connecting link ween the early British echool of paint. 
ing and that of our own time; and when we think of him we associate his 
name with those who founded that school, but of whom so few lived to 
see it gain that height which it was his privilege to witness and participate 
in. We have often wished he had written a history of his “times ;” from 
his long experience and his intimate connection with the Art-world of 
considerably more than half a century, what an interesting and instructive 
volume might he not have left behind him. Some remarks to the same 
effect were made by us when recording his death about two years ago. 
With the portrait we published in 1849 a biographical sketch 
of his life, gathered from materials with whi the artist hed favoured us 
these memoranda of his career were very ample, but unfortunately they 
are no longer at our command, and, as a consequence, we have no alterna- 
tive but to refer to what has already been printed for such particulars as 
now seem in connection with the engravings here introduced. 
Our school of was in its a ee ee eee oe 
world ; it had grown into ripe ere he was taken from us. 
Neither the time, the place, nor the circumstances of his birth favoured 
ogra it was his destiny to follow, for he was born, in October, 
1 70, in Thames Street, London, far more remote from those influences 
which might be to affect a young mind with Art-notions than 
even the barber’s of Turner’s father in Mai Lane, Covent Garden. 
He had not, moreover, in his earliest years the advantages which Turner 
possessed of a father who could so far appreciate his son’s talent as to do 
whatever lay in his power to call it forth, or even to give him the benefits 
of ordinary education. He had scarcely reached seven years of age when 
the circumstances of the family com his mother to take him away 
| from the little school to which he had been sent, and to keep him at home 


. | to render whatever assistance a child of such tender years could give. 





Here he remained till the age of twelve, when he was placed with R. Smith, 
the mezzotint engraver, upon trial, Ward's elder brother, his senior by seven 


| 


( Butterworth and Heath. 





THE TRIUMPH OF WELLINGTON. 


years, having then nearly terminated his a ticeship under Smith. The 
| latter was a good tis, Web & baed eeieanianae ! 
| _ the elder Ward had felt the weight of his iron rule, and it was now the | 
urn of the t sr brother to w the same ordeal. His chief duties | 
me ble time were those of an errand boy, his master leaving | 
| im little opportunity of learning the art of ving, and taking no pains | 
to teach him even the rudiments of drawing. tthe 
! practice was on the backs of unfinished proofs, the only paper within 
is reach ; to quote his own borrowed expression, he “was required to 


over those under him: | 


boy did in the way | 


After remaining with Smith a year and a 


i im to leave and to his brother, with whom he 
peal pene ee a half, perfectin imself in his profession. During 
this time Morland came to reside witi the Wards at cen | Green ; the 
companionship of this very clever painter, but gross ese") — any- 
thing but agreeable to the young engraver, for he says,— — none 
little calculated to elevate the youthful mind, one, moreover, w: 5 rom 
childhood had imbibed a reverence for religion. _ There is no apy 
however, that the association with Morland Setermined the character o 
James Ward's productions when he ultimately exchanged the engraver’s 
tools for the painter's pencils. 
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The first movement in this direction arose, as man’s destiny in life not 
unfrequently does, from a trivial and chance circumstance. A picture by 
Copley, which the elder brother was engraving, received an accidental 
injury ; James undertook to repair the damage, and succeeded perfectly. 
The work brought with it so great interest, that he procured a canvas, and 
painted an original picture on it, which was immediately followed by 
others. The Rubicon being now fairly he pushed on energetically 
into this new world of Art, imitating Morland, who was the only painter 
he had ever seen at work, with so much exactitude, that his pictures were 

ublicly sold by dealers as Morland’s. The first contribution sent to the 
Ro al Academy represented a ‘ Bull-fight.’ The canvas was of large size, 
and being hung in a good position, it attracted considerable notice. Ward, 
overhearing it attributed to one of Morland’s pupils, found himself, as he 
remarked, “ regarded as a second-hand Morland, yet without his instruc- 
tions, and it disheartened me from pursuing further his style and subjects.” 
Being, not long after, at a dinner- part whee his old master Smith was 
present, the latter said: “ Ward, you have taken to painting, and you are 
right, for it is all over with engravers and publishers” uding to the 
French Revolution, which had just then broken out—“ but you are looking 


that in which he had hitherto achieved his greatest successes--namely 
animal life; at any rate, this was the career opened up before him. A 
commission received from Sir John Sinclair, the celebrated agriculturist, 
and at that time president of the Agricultural Society, to paint the por- 
trait of a favourite cow, led to Ward's being engaged, by the well-known 
publishers Boydell, to paint a series of similar subjects for the purpose of 
engraving. To carry out this undertaking, he travelled through a 
portion of the United Kingdom, and made upwards of two hundred por- 
traits of animals of various breeds. These works brought him into con- 
nection with very many noblemen and country gentlemen, whose 
opinion of his cattle-painting was materially heightened by a picture of a 
beautiful blood mare and foal exhibited at the Academy. As a result, he 
transferred his labours from the straw-yard and pasture to the high-road 
and stable; bulls and cows were exchanged for racing-horses, hunters, and 
a These, for many years, formed the principal subjects of his 
Logo » indeed, they were never entirely put aside till towards the close 
A large landscape by Rubens, which Sir Geor hased 
for a considerable sum, and which Ward saw Tike tncnat't Soh, Saeel- 


dent of the Academy, tempted him to paint a picture in a style somewhat 


SEED 


at Morland; look at the old masters; look eniers : 

npaintin ae seeing 6 ne Street ballad after Milton: Merkel aie 
’ ng ving appear now to have alternate : s 
time. "He engraved for Bryan, the picture dealer, Remiranits Cant 
and Rubens’s ‘ Diana,’ and painted or him a group of lifesize portmite 
himself and family, and copied a ‘ Venus’ Titian ; the latter with 
great fidelity as to have passed for the original. In 1794 Ward recived 
t a of painter and yore to the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV. It seems ter all this success 
position he had attained, he should now hare deemed it necessary tog 
as student the schools of the Royal Academy. It is true he saccut 
comparatively young man, butit could scarcely be supposed that, with the 
knowledge ; he already possessed—enough to gain for him the notice 
of royalty, and the hearty commendations of many of the best contem, é 
preyed imate yr ay tas sng Seeds ined passing t po 
the curriculum of the y ls. owever, he entered then, 
stimulated, no doubt, by the expectation that this was the surest pathwa 
to academical honours. What especial class or department of Art he had 
determined on for the future we cannot now tell ; in all probability it was 


[ Butterworth and Heath. 


similar. This was the origin of his ‘Bulls Fighting across a Tree at 
St. Donal’s Castle.’ West brought it under the notice of Mr. Beckford, 
of Fonthill Abbey, from whom he a a commission to paint ‘The 
Twelve Signs of the Zodiac.’ This latter work led to his being engaged to 
paint four pictures for George III., to whom the artist in — exhibited 
them. But we have no space to follow him through patrons, OF 
no room will be left to speak of his pictures. 
He must have been long past the prime of life 
under our notice. The earliest picture we remember was of & brewer's 


good | dray and horses standing at the entrance of a London public-house. One 


of the animals was drawi an empty cask out of the cellar. Tt was 
exhibited at the Academy, but we oe not in what year. With the 
exception of this picture, and those ved here, we have no od 
anything he painted prior to 1824, poe yr refer to the cataloguet 

the Academy for what he exhibited during the eight or ten years —, 


uent to this date, as we have no recollection of them. Very many © 
these were portraits of favourite horses, such as the Duke of Wellington's 
‘Copenhagen’ and Napoleon's ‘Marengo.’ Among pictures of # mail 
varied character were—‘ The Battle of Boston,’ fought during the np 
War, exhibited in 1826; ‘Venus rising from her Couch,’ ‘ Diana 
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her Bath disturbed by Actseon,’ and ‘The Fall of Phaeton,’ in 1830; ‘The 


‘Gethsemane,’ ‘ Bethany, the next day after Raising Lazarus,’ ‘The Bap- 


: : het,’ in 1833; ‘ Duncan’* Horses,’ and the ‘ Yeld- | tism,’ ‘Age and Infancy—Abraham and Isaac,’ ‘The Star of Bethlehem,’ 
oo Oak at Sue Yeadon,’ in 1834; ‘Numps returning from Market,’ | ‘The Look to Peter,’ ‘ Purity cherishing Love.’ The last two were draw- 
in 1836; ‘Oxford, from Rose Hill,’ ‘Change of Pasture,’ ‘The Repast,’ | ings. In 1851, he contributed eight pictures; in 1852, six; in the next 


‘ h Xg ; 
War Sisters,’ ‘The Triumph oyer Sin, Death, and 


and ‘ Intercession’ (the last a sacred subject) in, 1897 ; F sn ae bee 


and drawings ; in 1854, one, a portrait ; and in 1855, 
cattlo—his last ehibited picture ; thus closing his lon 


in, Death, and Hell,’ ‘ Rounderoft the Artist’s Resi- | and honourable career with a subject belonging to the class which 
Brugge oe Fair Crop,’ and ‘The Fair Show,’ in 1838; ‘lave Frying ined for him a eight ; 


i d Dissipation,’ 1840; ‘ Virgil’s Bulls,’ a ly 
pore peer Fp! bulls fighting, \ Mesting tke 8 Sun,’ a brilliant —- which he had been a full member of the 
Urect, ‘ngaging th Broes,'s group of various breeds of cattle, exhibited, 

ith sev 


canvas 
res 1847 ; ‘The Council of Horses,’ 


ied in November, 1859, in the a oo his age, forty-eight of 


tion so richly merited. This artist 


yal Academy. A man of 


blameless life, of high integrity, of simplicity of manners, and of affec- 


others, in 1843; ‘ eat of Charles IT. at Worcester,’ a | tionate disposition, was James 


filled with numerous and all painted with more or less | Three engravings 


from his works are introduced here. They have been 
picture now in the Vernon | selected more for variety’s sake, than because are, except the last, the 


the 
i ibited in 1848, a really fine work of its class, and most | best examples of his pencil. Moreover, tho painted so long and so 
ae aa artist whose age reached nearly eighty years. induatriously, So lee Seal it difficult to pated where his finest pic- 
ard exhibited six pictures, landscapes and cattle pieces chiefly, | tures are ; at least, those we know of are not within our reach. 
and in the following year seven works. The titles of some of these will | The first is an allegorical picture r IU Wi 
show the thoughts which, as developed in his Art, occupied now his mind. | tixeron.’ Its origin was this :— rectors of the British Institution 


extraordi 


Engraved by) 


offered, shortl 


= for the best sketch, in oils, commemorative of that great event. 


fard’s painti 





ry vi ‘eal 


4 
y a 
| g 


( 


THE BULL. 


y after the Battle of Waterloo, a premium of one thousand | able to discover, was 


ting ‘Tas Trivmen or Wet- 





[ Butterworth and Heath. 


painted towards the close of the last century, and the 
print, which is also the work of Ward, was executed not very long after. 


ng received the prize. At the same time, the directors gave | ‘The engraving on this page is from Ward's celebrated “ Buit,” painted 


him a commission to execute a large repetition of it for Chelsea Hospital. | in rivalry of Paul Potter's famous icture of a similar subject, at the 


The latter work, after being exhibited at the jan Hall, was hung in A magnificent specimen of the breed, belonging to 


the Hospital, where it coul scarcely be seen, where it was subjected to | Mr. Allnutt, of Clapham, 


“stood” to the artist for his portrait. It is 


the heat of the blazing sun of summer. Subsequently it was removed ; but | s0 well known, from having been long exhibited in the picture gallery 





the artist, writing to us in 1849, says—“ it is now rolled up in the , | of the Crystal Palace, as to require neither explanation nor comment. 
upon my own rollers, on which it was inted.” A a ae tas back, the | The suietiog is the p ‘of Mr. G. R. — bat anne, nese rv 
writer of this notice was told, by Mr. GPR. Ward, the well-known mezzo- | entertained that it may a final resting-place, by purchase, 


tinto engraver, a son of the inter, that he had been informed the picture | National Gallery, the . 
away imation in the British Museum. It pdm a | to our school, as an example of that class of Art, me vcs dagunamaay 
better fate; for though the composition is quaint and singular, the canvas rat . At the present time it is in the Internationa Exhi! ’ 
Lait i; 


had been put 


shows much 


a f ur wing is copied | 
from the original sketch, which, with very man ener cation is in the | in manner of execution 
Mr. W. Swann, Queen Square, Westminster, son-in-law of | works. It mann ye 
| later landscape and cattle pain 
* Mixing Ture” was engraved from a mezzotinto print in the British | quiet yet solid manner bids fair to prove. 
useum. The original picture, whose “whereabouts” 
eee ee 


a 


possession of 
the artist. 


fine, bold, and skilful painting. O 


we have been un- | 


most suitable home for it: a work so honourable 


style of painting was formed on that of Rubens ; in colour and 


is a close resemblance manifest in their 


hether the more showy, but fleeting, colouring of 
tle pai ters will stand the test of time which Ward's 


James Darrorys. 
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EPHESUS.* | 
#4 © 1 Ws in, wo.nze,told by the 
Tas seca e a obeerratigns, dzawings,. and 


plans made geyqnteen.. yeors Sg0-« Phe site,as it | i 


ists js very mintely descrjbed, and sefer- 

anuante to.many writers, angegt and modern, 

who have treated, of the 
r 


ee ne 
ana SE pile hres tint te bbe 


done in this direction “ spontaneous impylse 
va, during two centuries, fitted,and sent 

out learned bodies to oe ancient country with 

which they have been ‘ 

this has bee done ngt-merely for, the purpose of 

collecting objects: of interest. for museums, but 


of investigating the . 

of the comet In 

archeology, our 

when it was forced upon them did they 

institution of a Notional Gallery; snd oo when 

valuable antiquities have been disc od by indi- 

viduals have they tardily authorised research. It 

was not till Mr. Layard*had announced the 

wonders he hid séen at Nineveh, thiat an expedi- 

tion was sent thither; and to Xanthus after the 

discoveries of Sir Charles Fellows; to Halicar- 

nassus after an assurance by . Newton of the 
at 


existence of pears place; and to 
eel veries of- Lieutenants Smith 


and Porcher: But this, after all; is.only con- 
sistent with every other. kind of en 


among Sg 
us; it originates with individuals, and? if: there 


5, Only 
vote the | t 


looked upon the ruins scattered about the whole on 
plain as the dependenciée of thé temple, spd sup- . SEREOFED BROTURES, 4. 
that the city itself was at S ge ho 


consider the arch of the FROM» THE ‘COLLECTION ; OF . THomAs 03 ands 


while. e —s 
? r 


* aig #e 


vite ber ones. SS 


HI 


ETE 
yer 


aie 
ea 8 et 


. 


+ 


Ay 


2 ot 


a oe 


be profit in perspective, it is carried out by wonder of, 


companies. . = i i 3 
Any mention of Ephesus refers us more imme- 
diately to the” Bible than to’ any other book ‘in 
which the cify and its inhabitants’are mentioned. 
“The iek has been removed out_of ‘his 
place,” and 
n 


which, we are told, is fata! to natives but harm- 


to strangers. . In reference to certain “cities |’ 


famous in ancient history, it would be an interest- 
ing ingtiry Yo contrast the f tof. the 
sybllin with the truth “of "prophecy. 

phesus, and’ icea, were the cities 
that were ened with Divine vengeance, and 
thele preste Soee is, the nt of the 
menace. Pergamus f tira were only 
admonished, and'they are tt habitable towns ; 
while Smyrna and, Philadélphia, the Ro 
that were coiimendable, are yet considerable. 
cities. 

Ephesus, situated. on the river Cayster, was 
anciently the port’of Ionia, and a place of great 
importance. .its’ siftatioa it commanded 
the commerce of Asia Minor, and became the 
mart for the producé not only of Greece and 
Egypt, but was visited by the merchants of the 
Persian and remoter Asiatic empires. The wealth 
end prose < the city excited the cupidity of 
the Persian monarchs, but after struggling for 
three hundred years to main in its indgpendbce, 
it succumbed at last to the and was held 


by the successors of Alexander for a cogetiry, affer 
which it fell under thé dominion of the Romans. 
_ The name of Ephesus associates itself at once 
in the mind with the temple and the worship of 
Diana, and with the ‘can icks of the Apoca- 


lypse. In the days of it rosperity, this 
city exharisted alt Painted et then Bpithets of 
praise to do justicé to its worth ‘and beauty. The 
inhabitants themselves, after dismissing all less 
solid terms, séttIéd its appellation asthe “ good 
city of Ephesus” (TO ATAGON ESEZION) ; but, 
like so marily cities that mien hafe valned only for’ 
their material tonsileration, its. beautits Hive 
been defilet;and eveli thé sites of thé objects that” 
constituted the boast of the natives and excited 
the boundless*admifation of strangers wefe lorig 
unknown. “No fewef," says MP. Palkaher, “ than 
seventeen travellérs hive’mistakén the ruin at the’ 
head of the marsh ‘(thé Great Gynfha¥ium)“for 
the vestiges of the Teniple of Didha ; twd regard if 
as a church; and dhe as‘a Téeniple of N é. 
One of thited writers,”* irideed* t ‘Ca¥hus), 
— Soren . eS ee rs " 





ALKESER D a gD 
by y and Son, London. 


——— 
a 


is now a desolation, the abode | : 
ion of es and scorpions, the bite 


(a : 
ual 


This farhous 
(301 3.c.) On the occasion of 
gonus and Demetrius :~ Sti 
toma it, but was prevented by p donee | 
‘Pompey? Tt ‘suffered in ‘the réign “of Tiberius, 
and-also in that of Nero,“ariél in ‘.v. 253260 | si 
it was sacked ‘by the Scythians, and is stip i 
soon: afterwards to have “been completely 


which is considered every question of* interest’ 
having referente to Ephesus. - The “plans and* 
drawings place vividly before us the former 
ness‘and the subsequent desolation of i 
Too’ much ‘commendation can scarcely be 
stowed on those who, like thé author of this most 
interestin Pere gra expend their tinie an 
energies inthe ‘investigation Of* su i 
have great historical lp ce! Mie weit 

‘of such mien! may not ar, in the 
sense of the term, but their 

+ looked 


sit in j 
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oper of ttc te fr Se cae) eae eee 
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LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


_ 


CERAMIC ESTABLISHMENT OF Mz. PHILLIPS, 
= NEW BOND STREET. 


ore important streets of London are not 
re ae accordance with the advanced 
architectural ideas of the present day, graduall % 
and edifice by edifice, they are assuming 
of complete renovation. The impor 
of having warerooms suitable for the consistent 
display of the various productions: of the great 
et of England is beginning to be un- 
derstood, and, accordingly, new buildings are 
continually arising in the streets of the metro- 
polis, which will soon claim an honourable re- 
cognition for what we ma distinguish as the 
commercial architecture of the Victorian age. 
At present attention has been chiefly concentrated 
upon the interiors of these new structures, as 
in the instance of the gorgocue glass gallery of 
the Messrs. Osler, in ord Street. But the 
of the streets themselves is not altogether 
overlooked, so that in several instances the new 
commercial buildings of London have been as 
carefully studied with a view to their external 
effect, as to their interior arrangements and 


adornment. 

Mr. Phillips, of New Bond Street, has been 
adding the last to the series of commercial struc- 
tures which aim at. equal excellence both within 
and without ; and, considering that the architect 
of the work is the gentleman who is impressed 
with the singular notion that he has projected a 
bond fide new style of street architecture, we 
may congratulate him on having achieved a | 
signal success. Mr. Harris seldom fails with his 
interiors, and here he has very decidedly sur- 
passed himself. Of course, in the instance of 
this establishment, as in every London building, 
the grand object is to obtain out of the smallest 
proportionate space the amount of ac- 
commodation, coupled with the best possible 
means for effective display. And we have sincere 
pleasure in recording our high admiration of 
the manner in which Mr. Harris has here com- 
bined two floors into a single wareroom, by 
means of his very cleverly contrived and ably 
constructed staircase. The works are not yet 
quite completed ; and, indeed, we understand that, 
on the ground floor, extensive additions will 
soon be made, which will carry back the interior 
very considerably further from the line of New 
Bond Street. Such additions are certainly re- 
quired, both to give a becoming idea of space to 
the establishment, and also to provide for the 
exhibition of a series of groups of wares which 
at present cannot be said to be duly represented. 
The staircase, which is the principal feature in 
the interior design, is placed at the back of the | 





warerooms as they exist at present; and it is so | 
that the opening which admits the stair- 
case itself discloses the first floor, and most 
happily imparts to it the appearance of harmo- | 
nious association with the floor beneath — 
pa Crepe me ye floor, this means, alto- 
rejects the idea of forming an independent 
story of the edifice, and it pore am simply as a 
spacious gallery to the apartment below. Mid- 
way between the two floors, on the staircase itself, 
pt ong a noble chimney-piece of marble, 
8 


ully and effectively carved. The fitti of 
the whole interior are solid and pers 
is & sufficient amount of bold and effective | 


carving. Both the woodwork and the metal fit- 
tag on excellent ; the latter is all by Gibbons | 
and White. We could have certain mas- | 
ave carved mpeg Pe = his arches, but Mr. | 
arris appears to delight in bringing out details | 
where their presence could cusetlg-ie expected, | 
— ne conditions that it is not easy to under- 
corbel Pegs es perform a species of 
foliage may be said to eom 
what intrusive presence. 
rior, taken as a whole, we is excellent, 
and quite worthy of the splendid and costly col- 
lections of ceramic works with which it is stored . 
in ng profuse abundance. 
exterior of this building has ily but 
very few of the cocentricities which Me Hare 
mistakes for the distinctive elements of » new 


e for their some- | 
effect of the inte- | 


bold freedom of their carved had 


; 
ze 
F 
a 
‘uh 


saatab-neskk foliage in its 
very few, if any, superiors in London. On the 
whole, Mr. Phillips’ new building impresses u 
our minds the conviction that, if he would 
renounce all thoughts of working out a new 
style, Mr. Harris might be ly successful 
with his exteriors and his interiors. We 


accept 
| this building as the very best thing that Mr. Harris 


has done, and even as the very best thing that he 
can do, so long as the new style phantasy is 
before his eyes: what we should like to see next 
thing that he could ac- 


which at present is so seri- 
ously prejudicial to the full —— of his 
architectural powers. Possibly Mr. Harris will 
not refuse to act upon ion: mean- 


our 
while, Mr. Phillips noble galleries for 
the di lay of his collections, and he may be eon- 
tent to have done what he has done for the street 
architecture of London. 


oO 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Pants.—The Salon of 1863 has been announced 
by the Moniteur ; each artist is allowed to send 
only three paintings or other works of Art. This 
determination will necessarily limit the extent of the 
exhibition, though it will scarcely exclude many 
works of a high quality.—Death has recently taken 
one of the most eminent French sculptors, M. L. 
Petitat, born in Paris in 1794: gg et 
De Laistre and Cartellier, and gained, in 1813, the 
second prize of the Academy, and, in 1814, the first 
prize, for his statue of ‘Achilles mortally wounded.’ 
On his return from Rome he executed several statues 


] 
fauteuil which had been filled by Dejoux in 1795, 
Le Sueur in 1816, and Roman in 1831. He was 
much esteemed by his contem —The new 
in the Louvre, is to 





ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES, 


Graeme w.—We ar glad to learn, from an adver- 
of the Glasgow Institute of the last 
ements ther repel sar om 
have made arrangements to open their second on 
November next. 


¢ 


tothe aseath ef June, and 
those who are interested in the 
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NOTABILIA 
or 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


ee 


THE DECLARATION OF PRIZES TO EXHIBITORS. 


Tux lith of July was « field-day at 
the Exhibiti tho awards wore declared 
’ 


they are ready, which may, perbaps, be before 
the Exhibition is closed by er proces- 
sion. Possibly the delay was unavoidable, 
but it must be admi that the glory is 
thus ived of half its worth. 

No bt much discontent has arisen ; 
those who are without even the petty ac- 
know] t of merit which others receive, 


‘will be loud in their protests against igno- 


there be 
tionably many cases so flagrant as to render 
it impossible for any but juries to guess why 
honours were pas ont refused. We 
shall perhaps enli htened by the reports 
—when printed. Meanwhile it is grati ying 
to record that each member of a jury obtain 
— of Go berks valent to, out being 
y 


Feo ey his Royal Highness the 
sioners for 


’ The day was happily auspicious, and the 
gathering great ments for seat- 


pene tong the aisles, and for the gene- 


ion of visitors, were good ; 
it was, in truth, a most cheering and invi- 
gorating sight, without any drawback, ex- 
cepting, it may be, the mortification that 

to be endured by those who missed the 
rewards they had anticipated as the results 
of their efforts to obtain them. 

These “ medals” are al er a mistake : 
they are so numerous as to be of little worth. 
Upwards of 12,000 (including “honourable 
mentions”) have me them, and from 
about 12,000 only have they been withheld. 
Cy eS ee are 
besto Juries, however, seem to have 
been left to their own will in this matter 
some << Gon gies 9 as to make marked 
distinctions, comparison—good. 
better, best; while others simply state the 
nature of the preductions consi . 


brush, mixes itself with the colour which it helps 
to penetrate into the enamel, and i 

the intimate fusion of the enamel and 
colour to make but one it gi 
he ping en 


trate, it remains on the surface, and gives but dry 
tints, without any air or 

«Tike aforesnia practical di 

a uences whi 

posed to, any ill success, 

the complete destruction of a 

will Se i 


most delicately used. The 

beautiful; but we are of opinion 
hazardous and more easy process would give the 
same results. 


Comparison is one of the grand objects of a 
“ Great Exhibition”—that twofold comparison, 
rich smPereent peopl, and the treatment, of 

ing erent peo the treatment 
different things by the same people, and which 
also extends its to differences of period, as 
well as of works and workers. Great Exhibitions, 
however, treat only incidentally of successive pe- 
riods of time, so that comparisons of this kind 
rarely fall within their i The Mesers. 
Warri who are known i 


broad and loft carfaces of the otal 
itions in Great Exhibition are not very 
ight; 


We shall, no doubt, have to recur to this | **PT* 


subject ere long, when the rts are fur- 
nished ; at present it mah aulles to cate 
that the ited book gives the names of all 
to whom honours are awarded. 


CERAMIC PAINTING. 

M. Pinart, of Paris, exhibits some artistic 
erent Sovrs mags Say ned gl dato rw 
racter in modern Art. Se mays ager tor 
oped yng are in academy of Litte, 

ich town he is a nati F 
= a native. For many years 


produce paintings upon unjfired 
enamel, and the exam “r 7 
ccotingly cheery, ia, regard to tho manip. 


whilst, in an artistic sense, 





constitutes a grammar of the Art. 
The various specimens that have been selected 





the purpose of lubricating inery. 

On examining the Siberian graphite in com- 
Enough ate ane Sth pp li 
at appear 
are as different as one mineral can be to another. 

The Cumberland has a fine grain, 8 si 

use, and a silvery lustre, while, however 
Siberian may be, it is as dead in colour as 
chalk. The Cumberland lead will rub out 
with India-rubber—the Siberian will not; the 
specific gravity of the Cumberland eeu 
iberian, 1-291, heavier where it contains 
free iron, or pyrites; the Cumberland, 97} per cent. 
pure carbon, the Siberian but 93. In structure 
the Siberian is flaky, like that which comes from 
Greenland ; but of so spongy « nature that 
absorbs seven per cent. of water—the Cumberland 

cent. 
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il. Some samples of the Cumberland graphite, 
with pencils and voints for ever-pointed pencils, 
ms found in the Exhibition in the North 

, Class XXVIII, cr there (since the 


A gee wigeien, bw 
press, probably the most powerful press in 
world. 


WATER-GLASS PAINTING FOR HOUSE DECORATION. 

Ev mn who the faculty of 
talking’ thoroughly understands the value of 

y listener. In the same manner, a 
teacher who is both able and desirous to convey 
information, always rejoices in seeing before him 
a wide and an open field for the exercise of his 

wers. House decoration is precisely such: a 

—very wide and quite open; and we have 
this month ved, in our Catalogue of the 
International Exhibition, a design for the decora- 
tion of a dining-room or library, which evidently 

from decorators who are equal to an 
unusual amount of work in their own vocation. 
Messrs Purdie, Cowtan, & Co. (successors to the 
late Duppa & Collins), of Oxford Street, desire 
to be regarded as house-decorators who to 
raise house-decoration a few 

have proposed to themselves no simp’ 

pore ise ; vot their specimen-work well 
for their capacity to accomplish m even in 
the case of so arduous a project as theirs; and 
we desire both to facilitate their success, and to 
invite general attention to the capabilities and 
merits of their system. 

The object in view with these decorations is 
to develop the entire decorative components and 
accessories of any apartment upon one definite 
and fixed plan. They aim at a pervading har- 
mony, ne - seek to enhance both the value 
and thedecorative agency of each individual oN 
by assigning to it a becoming in a har- 
monious whole. assume that the full effect of 

ictures of the very highest order, when displayed 
or interior decoration, depends upon asso- 
ciations ; and, acting upon this theory, they seek 
to adapt every minor and subsidiary decoration to 
the character of the noblest decorative objects. In 
working out this sound and well-devised plan, 
these artists—and we have much pleasure in 
according to them that honourable title—employ 
an agent that is almost new in this country. 
The process of water-glass painting was discovered 
and made known in his own country, in the year 
1847, by Professor Fuchs, of Berlin; but no 

ecimen of any importance, the work of En- 
glishmen, had been publicly exhibited in this 
country until the wok under our consideration 
was ae in the International Collections now at 
South Kensington. The late lamented Prince 
Consort translated the original German essays of 
the learned Professor who discovered this most 
important process ; Mr. Maclise has painted in the 
water-glass manner his fine fresco for the House 
of Lords ; and now water-glass painting has taken 
& place in the second great intinstriat gathering 
in London, as a decorative Art of the first rank. 

The specimen-work Messrs. Purdie, to 
which a medal has toon civentiol by the Soa 
of the class to which it bel comprises mar- 
vellous imitations of woods and marbles, ——- 
with portraits copied from Lely and Kneller at 
Hampton Court, the copies being eminently sue- 
cessful in themselves, and in happy keeping with 
their various surroundi 


Mr. Maclise has “ reported” upon this 


of wall painting, and he mounces a j t 
altogether favourable to ee and his pk. cture 
poh argument to which he may with 
one nee, in support of the views he ad- 


es. stem is curious, and yet so trul 

cal, that it at once oman ettentaon. 
ater-glass pictures are executed after the 
manner of distemper, upon tablets formed of 
Portland cement freely mixed with sand; and 
the water glazing is ected by applying silicate 
ot peta to 3 — picture by means of a 

syringe. is flinty spray, which requires to 
be administered with a otigtous honk, soting in 
Obedience to a discerning and i eye, 
fixes the colours, and leaves the picture a vivid 
and permanent Art petrifaction. Every species 





of wall decoration, of course, may be executed by 
this process, so that our walls may have their own 
decorations into themselves, and these 
decorations may rise from being mere accessories 
to become integral elements of our homes. 

We advise our readers to inspect the specimens 
of this decoration by water-glass painting, and we 


prove to be synonymous with “to admire,” and 
“to patronise.” 





PUBLIC STATUES IN LONDON. 


A rerven has been made “of the public statues 
or public monuments in London belonging to the 
nation, exclusive of those in other than 
St. hen’s Hall, in the Palace of Westminster, 


or and now under the of the 
Chief Commissioner of Works, ifying the 
date of erection and names of artists, if 


known, and from what funds or 
erected.” The list is as follows :—King James IL, 
Whitehall Gardens, by G. Gibbons, erected 1686 ; 
the Right Hon. George Canning, New Palace 
Yard, by R. Westmacott, paid for by sub- 
Ss King Charles I., Charing Cross, by 
Le ur ; Neng III., Pall Mall East, 
1836, by M. C. coer 
King IV., gar Square, between 1840 
and 1845, by Sir Francis Chantrey, paid for by 
liamentary grant; Lord Nelson, Trafalgar 
Renase, comanented S00 (entialched) tho caleten 
William Railton, the statue 
the bas-reliefs ively by J. E. Carew, M 
ae F, wien 2 J. Termouth, 
id for subscription parliamenta 
grant the ‘Duke of Welli: Arch, Hyde 
k or 


Corner, 1 M. C. » paid f 
subessigtion 5 Achilles, Hyde Park, Yam, 4 
for by subscription ; King 


by 8. Gahagan, 
Sir C. Napier, algar Square, 1858, by G. C. 
Adams, paid for by subscription; Dr. Jenner, 
Kensington Gardens, 1858, W. C. Marshall, 
ay for by subscription ; Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 
ld Palace Yard, 1861, by Baron Marochetti, 
id for by subscription and Parliamentary grant; 
jor-General Havelock, oe or 1861, 
by W. Behnes, paid for by subscription. The 
statues of Hampden, Selden, Wal 
Clarendon, Somers, Mansfield, Fox, Chatham, 
Pitt, Grattan, and Burke, in St. Stephen's Hall, 
in the new Palace of Westminster, were erected 
between the years 1847 and 1858, and paid af 
vote of Parliament. tg hes ys eg A . 
Foley, J. Bell, W. C. , E. H. Baily, 
P. Dowell, J. E. Carew, and W. Theed. 
If the quality of the sculptures standing in 
our streets and highways were commensurate with 
their quantity, we might, indeed, | weg ourselves 
on the exhibition ; for there are o 
resume, do not come within the “> 
liamentary return, though are undoubtedly 
as “ public” ae those included in the above list ; 
such, for example, as the statues of the Duke of 
Cumberland, Chew, and Lord George Ben- 
tinck, by Campbell, in Cavendish Square ; of Fox, 
Westmacott, in wrnesernes | Square ; Pitt, 
Chan in Hanover Square; of King William III, 
in St. James’s Square; of King William IV., 
near London Bridge; the equestrian statue of 
Wellington, at the oar Exchange ; the statue 
of Peel, in ide, kc. &e. Few, however, of 
our “open air” statues are calculated to do 
honour to our national taste, or to show that we 
fully understand what these sculptured memorials 
tto be. At present they stand as disfigure- 
ments, rather than ornaments, to our public 
thoroughfares ; nor till committees, and all others 
who have the direction and t of such 
works, exhibit a higher capacity for the task en- 
trusted to them, can anything but comparative 
failures be expected. 


id for by subscription ; General | classified 


which, we | R. 





CRYSTAL 


PALACE PICTURE 


GALLERY. 


close after; then 


aw hg compare the collection at 


we are accustomed to see 


of An 
a 
taking leave of her ’ 
re de ; Beard’s 
i wery’ follow 
there are works Seghers, 


Stocq Verhoevin Ball, Caraud, Van Lu 
Pant, Weiser, Claes, Van Meer, Duval, Bert 


en, Van den Eyckeon, 


De Nater, Colin, F. Gons, De Loose, Van Schen- 
Coomans, Verboekhov 
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now and then “ subscription lists” 
THE TURNER GALLERY. | MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. and f we may re a publi 
: ; ure—as all, the epoti 
BUBEXBREITSTEID. vq ON THE.CromwaLL R ‘ of the of ‘Arts, knew ; egotists 
 Bagrived by'J. Cousen. fa sl mi road : | 
of 26th of June, the rooms of the Lambeth 
of Art, at Vauxhall, were 
overflowing, on the occasion 
to 


Mr. Hook, being vividly coloured, 
water-colour drawing. If this 
tentional “and:<e imental contrast, we 





rise 








LE 
; 


Py | forcible, and, would ‘tell well , 
the | quality:that renders it well. fitted.to assist in the 
[ts 2 eet Mr. Hook's ‘ Fishing’ is much. 
ike the boati and Sching pictpeet he hi 
been @xbiibisisfg: + THe itiosni®s will. be of spo:tery. 
Hereafter we shall treat this subject* at- greater’ 
vr ai baat g 2 © ay 
Loaur.—Ten: 


& Orriciat I Carta 
;thiss 2 i 
«ofthe mi 


 * hof’ the thirteen Parts 6 
. | taken,policy*of : 
Fr aid an pbea* ; = =. i 
ught-td\be%, - ents. ve. made 
‘a |yby’advertisers in’ is Gorktekamot, inest thé cost 
of, its. ‘production.*: There fwas>a! special 
ted | ment. thats 10,000.copies ‘should be: printed ; if 
.80, there will be an enormous waste of . print and 
ears .the | paper.>: Our spate will’ be better occupied than in cngrarel, ‘on 2 iangh stale; by Mr. Tk. a | 
oe sip Dy. “yes. possession, an -subjecting ‘it to’criticism, butrour opinion may be | We’ have had the op ity of examining ah _ |}: 
ne engraying he mage‘of .it. -At.the or confirmed byrany.one who will.take | advanced etching of the plate, which promises # 
of ang Bickaglle of 00: tog ate trouble to examine:the Parts that are “ touted” | well that a print of the highest class may be 
Mr. Elhangn Bickngll, of , Herne C by intrusive bors in all parts’ ofthe x om. expected... Mr. Prior is a practised and ‘skilf 
well, whose gon is ngw,it oe 6a Ww |.% AGrnctiar has been’:issued from Sourn Ken- | engraver ; we only hope, in his desire to produde 
bul ote sinatow, and sent to about four hundred ‘leading | a highly finished work, care will be ‘taken ‘not to 
true | manhfaeturers, requiring answers to the follow-,| saérifice the crispness and brilliancy he has sué- 
» —  s « 2 t= eer 3 ee S34 
n 
| * 








‘ing queries : ceeded in giving to the etching. 


pi 2 OD |.” "The principal ob exhibited in the Inter- |<. THe~Socrery or rte, a is @ 

" . 10p8,, , dn tab pootincgjon wf which any students already bigger than a man’s hand, thing the 

ee ond.cnlarged. singe. the:},of schagi of Art have been Smplgyed: ww po an. pa oy Arts. Many of its members"are » 

below .the towering’) arauintimen, SO rR on gh i tee Other | -indisposed to submit to t ernment of ‘an 
artistic or iid itn 8 ' | oligarchy, and are collecting forces for an 


left, is amjlitary, ustrial 
: war. . At the annual meeting fort 


‘soldiers_on ; parade ; in their |- 3. General remarks, us ,ta.the value of the Art- |. proaching 
pyramid raised sip | instruction given in schools of Art as bearing upon your | lection ‘of ‘officers, it was mane “that the 
, comman ee en eee ~ | present rulers society ve encoun- 
‘vee ile in, mace of the castle, “|. Thé public will require that not only favour- | tered » vorilous Spe ele eed verbenrt. 
was killed by a rifl-ball at Altenkirchen, “in| able, but, unfavourable, answers to these queries | accordingly made ora * fight.” Tie forces 
1796, at phe carly age .of twenty-seven. _ iis |"be ;published ; if, 80,,the public will learn how | summoned by sound of trumpet, the hérald’bei 
funeral figers and detachments | little has been the result compared with the im- | yr, le, C.B; who issued the follo 
of both « In the same tomb lie the remajns | mense cost to the country of this institution. ree Fon os teed 
of ', brave Joung « General tae. rag oe Pinney yy rad cont : 
a time jously, in. his 1st e, begging-box throughout the kingdom have 
" intrest tful respopsibili¢y ; so perilous a 
step could, ve_been justi only entire 
success : it is a t > ily failure, and 
cannot but have cece ‘pain, and no little 
jOh, in‘the high quarter,it was meant to |_~« 
-» The Lord, Mayor and the Mansion 
cogimittes ignored the project from the 
Strongly against it; 
fos RRA the. ie = Arts, wiser in 
their generation, undertook the humiliating task 
of converse country for small sqecvie 
- | pennies of the poor”—to augment the subscrip- |, 
‘| tion, formed ‘a committee of high and noble 
names ( ily obtained, as names merely), ap- |, 
pointed Messrs. Foster, Redgrave, and Clabon, 
y;} mayors of cities and towns, to clergymen of all the 
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to what he wim Ww likely to be; but 
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inting to Mr. E. Crowe, for his pic- 
of ‘De Foe in the Pillory,’ No. 457 in the 
Academy Exhibition ; in . 

, for ‘Ti and Tender,’ No. 487 in 
the Suffolk Street ibition; in landscape to 
Mr. T. Danby, for ‘Evening,’ No. 530, Royal 
Academy ; in water-colour painting to Mr. F. W. 
Burton, for ‘The Wife of Hassan Age Old 
Water Colour Society, No. 280; and . Jd. A. 
Mole, for ‘A Leisure Hour,’ New Water Colour 
Society, No. 59. In architecture the decision was 
; in sculpture, music, and there 
were no awards. A concert, vocal and instru- 
mental, followed, conducted by Mr. A. Gilbert. 

InpusraiaL Exutsrrions.—The first of 
Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s “‘ History of i 
Exhibitions, from their origin to the close of the 
Great International Exhibition of 1862,” has 
been published by Messrs. Kent and Co. It is 
principally of an introductory character, and 
- a brief account of the exhibitions o: in 
pr cakes tas dyuaty of Oo ak ee 

ngs, under 

n a his immediate successors. We ona 
wait, before expressing an opinion upon the utility 
of this publication, till we have seen more of it: 
at present its promise is favourable. 

NTERNATIONAL Exurstrion Gurme-Booxs.— 
Several of these useful little volumes lie on our 
table. Among them is the first part of Mr. 
Robert Hunt’s “ Handbook to the Industrial De- 
partment,” published E. Stanford, with the 
authority of the Royal Commissioners. This 
instalment of the whole work, which is to be 
completed in ten parts, is devoted to the mining, 

uarrying, metallurgy, and mineral ucts—a 
deutaes t Mr. Hunt is specially entitled to call 
his own, connected as he so long has been with 
the Museum of Geol In this handbook he 
has not attempted to direct attention to the par- 
ticular products exhibited, but has been contented 
to give the names of the exhibitors, with a well- 
condensed account of the TS the uses to 
which they are generally applied, and the methods 
of manufacture.—Dr. Dresser, in his “ Develop- 
ment of Ornamental Art in the International 
Exhibition” (Day and Son), commences with 
some true, and otherwise excellent, remarks on 
the general principles of ornament and colour, 
and then proceeds to a somewhat similar con- 
sideration of surface decoration ; concluding with 
8 brief notice of several of the principal ornamental 
contributions in the building. is is a well- 
digested little manual, which will be found useful 
as a guide to what is worth looking at.—Mr. 


Ly 
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McDermott’s “ Popular Guide” (WH. Smith | 


and Son) takes a more comprehensive view, and 
1s intended to introduce the visitor to the picture- 
wp dee as to the industrial works; in 
ct, thing assuming importance ; and it 
will serve this purpose, if only people can find 
= oy oe ing < to he found in such a 
interior of the buildi agp a 
Should a second edition of this wot called 
for, Mr. McDermott should look to the names 
of the artists, many of which are here incorrectly 
Gren 5 for example, Callcott is written Calcott, 
irten is put for Girtin, Clonnell for Clennell, 
2 h for Haghe, Linnel for Linnell, Ansell for 
1, Nollekins for Nollekens, Bailey for Baily, 
Macdonel for McDowell, Thrup for 
and Calder Marshall is transformed into two 
individuale—Caldez and Marshall. So many 
accuracies might surely have been avoided bya 


little i 
= ; es overlooking of the pages before going 


ustrial | guest 
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Hammersley, late head master of the School of 
Art at Manchester, has been appointed to a 
powraede oy at Bristol: we understand that, 
interregnum, he did not in any way 
d his connection with the Department. 

rrro’s CycLopapia or BisuicaL LirsraTure. 
—Messrs. A. and C. Black, of Edinburgh, are 
issuing, in monthly numbers, a new edition of 
this work, the value of which has long been 
acknowledged by Biblical students of kind. 
Various improvements upon, as well as additions 
to, former editions will be found in the new 


blication, which makes its in a 
orm almost too neat and fini for a book 
intended for constant use. The is certainly 
clear for its size, but it is somewhat small for 


readers whose sight may be neither young nor 
strong; and the delicate, cream-coloured paper 
renders the text yet more indistinct. 

Coventry Boox-Marxers.— We have examined 
a series of very graceful book-markers, the pro- 
duction of an ingenious manufacturer of Coventry, 
Mr. Thomas Stevens, which altho not of a 
character suited for engraving, are i 


varied collection ; the greater number are for special 

prayer-books for example. Several 
fonds, united end yet detached, are eo marked as to 
indicate the Litany, Lessons, and soforth. Others 


contain busts of Byron, &.; others 
as the cottage of John 


: 
b 
a 82 


£24 15s. ; ‘Bolton Abbey,’ Cousins, after 


Sin James Ovrram is receiving substantial, as 
well as honorary, oegullignn. fie lant ser- 


vices in India. The sum of £8,000, and upwards, 
has been subscribed for testimoni Out of 
this, £1,000 have a ificent dessert 
service of silver, which was presented to 


in ic robes ; one hand holds a manuscript 

eee (ABA) P The 
PER'S ICTURE, ‘ 

Saisecaies’ at Wetarlon, 

is exhibited at the Egyptian Hall. It was ac- 


Exhibition, but objected to by the Royal Com- 
ve 





| 


| was painted for the com 


missioners, as it would not been compli- 
to “French visitors!” The pi 
itions held at West- 


minster in 1847 or 1 and seems since that 


Bunyan. They are, in a word, “illuminated” | time to have gained in breadth and mellowness. 


ribbons, the lettering and several pictures being 
of the fabric. To this subject we shall ere 
recur, for it is one of much importance—a 

new branch of Art that gives sdditional employ- 

ment, where emp t is much needed, in 


' ancient and venerable city of Coventry. 


| 
| 


| 





Mr. Lescn’s Pictures rrom “Poncu,” now ex- 


property of Messrs. Agnew and Sons, of Man- 
chester and Liverpool, who are preparing to have 
eral of the series ved as fac-similes on a 

i iaoaill actin. 


sev 
com: vel 
iS Cervaseer is Arr Bit will, we 


mentary session. A 
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first-fruits of 
in: Messrs. Pellatt and Co. have just executed a 
extensive order—a dessert service—for the 


ton, howpitable 


servi 
consists of no fewer one hundred and twen 
decanters, fifty large water-bottles, five hund 
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As for the incident to be shown, it 
See SS ian aaah a O02 
i a 'e 
Guards, of whom, perhaps, too few se oon do 
justify the retreat of the Cuirassiers, although the 
lues are advancing over the ridge. The action 
of Gomen ont Somes icted with great spirit 
and iety, an presents, 
v i statement of the fact. 
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i agreeably and impressively the 

our cslonies, end that in which we 
hope. Melbourne, a few years ago, 


village ; it is now a vast city, grow! 
| time some fo strengthen, and 
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This series will interest all who are in 
connected with the vast continenf that 
destined long to be, a colony of Great 
a charming, a8 mere 

they are to be valued as 
bringing i intance with the 
peculiar characteristics of Victoria and its chief 


il 
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of 
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city. 
, Patace Scnoot or Art.—The prizes 


pone Mr. Frederick Hetley, and the late 
. Leigh , for competition in the water- 
colour —- drawing, and modelling 
classes, have been awarded as follows :—For the 
best water-colour drawing from nature, Miss 
Drayson ; for the best model, Miss H. t, and 
for the best study from the antique, Miss Keys. 
The judges who made the awards were Mr. 8. 
Hart, R.A.; Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A.; and Mr. 
Louis ‘ 

Civin Pewstons.—In the list of pensions 
granted out of the Civil List, between June, 1861, 
and June, 1862, is the name of the widow of the 
late artist Mr. John Cross, who receives annually 
the sum of £100. Pensions for lit services 
are given to Dr. Charles Mackay, £100; Miss 
Emma Robinson, £75; Mr. Leitch Ritchie, £100; 
Mr. Thomas Roscoe, £50; Mr. John Seymer, 
£100; Mr. Isaac Taylor, £100; and to Mr. John 
Wade, £50, “ in consideration of his contributions 


to political literature, more — during the 
time of the Reform Bill of 1852.” bets 

Amateur Puorocrapnic Assocution.—A meet- 
ing of the council of this society was held at the 
rooms, No. 26, Haymarket, on the 7th of last 
month, the Earl of Caithness in the chair. The 
Prince of Wales was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent of the association, his Royal Lee tage 
previously = consent to fill office, an: 
several nob gentlemen were added to 
the list of vice-presidents. Viscount Ranelagh 
inquired whether professional photographers were 
eligible as members, and was answered by the 
secretary in the negative; whereupon a discussion 
ensued upon the mode of admitting members, and 
it was resolved that all future candidates for ad- 
mission, either as members or subscribers, must 
be elected at a meeting of the council. The prizes 
of the association, consisting of a richly-orna- 
mented claret-jug, another less costly, three 
silver two silver inkstands, were ex- 
hibited during the evening. 

Puorocrarns or tas Inrernationan Exui- 


Biriox.—We protest against the shallow policy 
that created a ainaliy & Ge Exhibition, by 
selling to the London Stereoscopic pany the 
sole and exclusive right to make 
im the building; it is but the of a whole; 
it infers @ total oblivion of public interest, an 
entire abnegation of the great fact that the Ex- 
bition is to bes teacher ; the collection 
ive objects to per- 
’ phie , to 
t have been sont in- 


THihite 
te 


§ 
H 
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public demand are, however, numerous, and not 

out of proportion dear. Of stereoscopic views 

the company have produced many hundreds of 

excellence—as good, indeed, as any the art 

they analy fncludo : tan ¥ > 

ify; but ly i a 

tenet leading works and points of view, dt 

are gratifying now, and will be t memories 

long after the building and its contents are of the 
past and the forgotten. 

Tux Pasna or Eoyrr's Strate Yacut.—The 
Papier-maché Works of Messrs. Bettridge & Co., 
late Jennens and i of Birmingham, sup- 
plied the ornamental fittings of the — 
saloons in this vessel, the “ Faid Gahaad,” of which 
so much has been heard of late. These fittin 
consist chiefly of the ceiling panels, alterna y 
of flowers and Alhambresque ornaments in gol 
on a white ground ; and of side of ppm 

lass, fifty-four in number, in i fruit 
, ea and landscapes, in oval saoldillene sur- 
rounded by Italian ornaments in gold on a 
delicate green ground in one saloon, and by 
arabesques on a primrose ground in the other. 
The ls are finished at their sides with gilt 
mouldings; and between each is a pilaster of 
papier-mache, in imitation of Sienna marble, 
the capitals and bases being gilt. These decora- 
tions are both chaste and very elegant. 
Tux Hammam-Istampow, erected in Jerm 
Street, from the designs of Mr. G. 8. Clarke, for 
the “ London and Provincial Turkish Bath Com- 
y,” is now to the public. Externally, 
there is nothing fa the appeasanee of the UeiAbSg 
to arrest the attention of the passer-by, for the 
frontage of the premises, formerly known as the 
— James’s gd nee come he it is not 
till the visitor entrance 
on the -floor to what was formerly the 
yard and stabling, that any idea can be conceived 
of what has been recently erected there. The 
first large room, to be used as the “ cooling-room,” 
is of the true Oriental character, to describe which 
would occupy & 
it must eet Geng toa 
appreciated, with its fret-work roof, its 
dauteny windows, Iattined ery and balcony, 
and other peculiarities of Moo ish architecture. 
Beyond this is another t, having a 
dome with openings 
add to the luxurious enjoyment of the bather. 
There are other smaller rooms dedicated to dif- 








perk tab OE bs teeny 
ormi together a ect specimen of a 
Turkiak bath, such bP re found nowhere else 
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country will the expense. 
Mr. F. Whnes, of No. 201, 
exhibiting a series of works in 
painted by himself. The subjects 
mer Retreat,’ ‘ Scene 
* Domestic Scene,’ ‘ The Keeper's 
Merry Rest,’ ‘ The Gooseherd,’ ‘ M 
dow,’ &c. From the dates on 
observe that they have 
several 


have been a 


into autumn, before one of these 


. The labour 
has been much increased 


space than we can afford; | man 


with coloured glass, | wood, 
a raised marble dais, and everything which may | These 


in London, nor, we believe, in any city of the | verein 


Continent. 


Severat Carrrat Picrvres by Malle. Rosa | studies 


Bonheur are peg By roy at 5, Waterloo 
em ae are he aah ‘A io 
,’ *Bouricairos crossi Pyrenees,’ ‘ 

Highland Shepherd,’ ‘Landis Peasants going 
Market,’ ‘ Shetland Ponies,’ and a ‘ Skye Terrier.’ 
Some of these we have described once, and some 
more than once; but the ‘ Shetland Ponies’ is a 
new picture, and one which we can —— 
as marvellously characteristic. In some outlyin 
nook of Scotland or its isles, we find a lithe fo | 


c. 
a more masterly management of on 
we have ever seen before 








sinewy Highlander struggling with two newly- 


has shown that he can search 
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from a Summer Wood, 


Cottage,’ *The 
Wi 
Cottage > 


ied the artist duri 
successive years, and then each day's 
must one. The drawings are in 
ore oie Cae 
Watson sat down to j i 
from nature with a resolution to individualise 
every leaf and flower, insomuch that spring 
have ripened into summer, and summer 
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have been finished. , and all celebrate 
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time, an inferno of 
beyond. In the higher class of Kaulbach’s sub- 
‘ects there is an elevation, and in the domestic 
stories a familiar tone, that we could scarcely 
hope to see in the same man. These dra are 
admirable ; there are very few men who could pro- 
duce twelve such subjects so uniform in excellence. 

| Ewamettep SuaTe FOR THE Pig OF THE 
.—The Empress E ie i com- 

‘| manded sam: Jos of coamelled slate to be eufmnitted 
|| to her, Mr. us, of the Pimlico Slate Works, 
| whose beauti roductions obtained so vu 
8 





f 


various 
choice on | penne The om and 
other mouldi chimney-pieces pilasters, 
are all to be of the same beautiful material on 
which her Majesty bestowed great admiration and 
high encomiums. 
esTMINsTeR Aspey.—A new ee | from 8 
desi G. G. Scott, ip a al 
cutie’ has bas tons plata spye oy | 
Westminster Abbey, where it both tells well asan 
a member of that . old oa 
promises service in i 
cause to which the church itself CP sedioated. 
a eye constructed of stone and marble, 
it is of large—perhaps rather too large— 
dimensions. It is solid, substantial, richly 
qugah Atdeal Goon cecum 
purpose. At six a of it itself 
stand very beautiful pets. of rt so Evan- 
gelists, with St. Peter and St. Paul. The 
= enriched a mosaic work and 
polished marble, except the central panel, 
which contains a medallion, scul with a 
head of our Lord, in alabaster. is head is the 
one decided imperfection of the whole compo- 
sition. It is the work of an artist who enjoys a 
distinguished reputation, and therefore, wi 
— we are content to urge him, for his 
own (as also for the sake of everybody else 
to remove this unaccountable mistake es spon 
as = What could have ind any 
sculptor to squeeze an uplifted hand close by the 
side of a face in a medallion ? and, more particu- 
larly, what could have led to the placing a right 
hand on the left side of this face, in a vainfully 
constrained attitude, which a left hand could not 
possibly assume on its own left side? The archi- 
carving is admirably execu under 
Mr. Scott's dation Mr. Farmer. wih praise 
is due to the Dean of Westminster for thus asso- 
ciating & worthy pulpit with the nave services of 
his truly national church. 
ae Trriay.—Mr. Stark, an artist who 
resided some years in Rome and Florence, 
has brought home with him copies of 
Titian’s most celebrated works, i 
‘Venus’ in the Tribune at Florence, 
the most successful reproductions of the ‘ Venus’ 
we have ever seen. The picture is 
to see, from being h 
students desiring to work tp to 
pee er are placed in a room 
= referred to a copy—this, at least, 
> rule. It is not to understand 
Wilkie could have fallen into the error of sayi 
ot math Ay icture was finished at 
ng. ‘ ’ is another made 
Mtr - Stark, and there is also a ‘of the 
Morone,’ in the Venctian’ ocho, also 
teelle’s ‘ Julius II. in the Tribune’ Mr. 
Fea at 58, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's 
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ptors of England.” At t 
tion 1 ting fn present our Lacy 














though it shows no ty 

ful composition, with a capital effect 
shade; ‘ The Sister of a ns 
imitation of Rembrandt. Mr. Cla: had given 
more character to the matron in ‘A 


design, but the folds of dra are too tortuous 
even for a windy day. say ae Ishmael,’ 


other’s f 
he would have left little else to be desired. Marks’ 
‘Country Lad among the Sculptures in the British 

useum,’ is a gem; rusticity unmistakable, yet 

thout vulgarity, natural in its delicate in 
execution, and powerful in effect.. Severn’s ‘ Home’ 
has considerable merit; the figure of the sailor is 
true meaning. A fine head is contributed by Mr. 
snd Ti. Moses lentoeape sagpeted ty toe com 
and H. 8 same 
tt ay tad the Moon” shows effectively ; Mr. 

oore’s ‘Cottage Hen’ looks more woolly than 
feathery, but the composition is pretty. Mr. Ros- 
siter need not have drawn wry a‘ Shepherd Boy,’ 
to mar what otherwise would have been a pleasing 
picture. Smallfield’s ‘ Shoeblack’ is infinitely more 
agreeable than the little lady tip-toe under the mistle- 
toe branch. ‘The Cornfield,’ A. J. Lewis, is one of 
the best landscapes in the series ; and the young girl 
anxiously waiting for the arrival of the postman 
on St. Valentine’s Day is excellent. Smallfield’s 
‘Roasted Chestnuts,’ and ‘Supping on Horrors,’ de- 
serve notice, the former; while Rossiter’s 
‘Bird Catchers,’ in rear of the volume, 
ought, so far as merit goes, to have advanced to the 
front. J. Clark’s ‘Grandame’ is a worthy finish to 
the etchings themsel generally, small in size, 

ves are, y> 

poctere toe Rapiaranagpee Bex 0 , and, with the 
accompanying poems, which have, in most instances, 
suggested the subjects, are handsomely bound, forming 
altogether a ly volume in bulk and appearance. 
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assurance, and 
clear, intelligent, and inclusive as 
the student may enter upon his labour 

of overcoming its difficulties, if he will only 
bring to his task those qualifications of diligence 
and perseverance, without which no success can be 
attained in any pursuit, and which no teacher, how- 
ever learned and im We 


can 
believe, we do not experimen 
that Sin te science elt pry 
structive than geology. 
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England, and of the manner in which its doctrines 
were first promulgated, they can scarcely fail to be 
acceptable, notwi the fiction woven into 
the relation, to every follower of the Christian faith, 
be he churchman or nonconformist. The stories in 
the second volume are entitled to quite as much at- 
tention as the others ; and will even 


onqells, as Ca 


ing, in some 
Pretestention. 
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Pen anp Psenct, Sxetcues oF Faréz anv Icer- 
LAND. With an Soe containing Trans- 
lations from the I dic. By ANDREW JAMES 
Syminoton, author of “The Beautiful in Nature, 
eT Life.” Published by Loneman & Co., 

n. 


Mr. Symington uses his pen better than his pencil ; 
hie shatohes by the former are graghhlc and intelligent 
eno’ but his pencil-work is just the reverse ; 
w x the fault, however, lies with him or the 
engraver, Mr. W. J. Linton, we will not undertake 
to say, but certainly an more decidedly bad 
has not come before us for a very long time. 
illustrations are almost useless as “views,” and, as 
pictures, disfigure rather than embellish the pages. 
The author's journey to these northern regions 
erg ee ee : 
1859. He left th in steamer 
Arcturus, on the 20th of July, and was back again | ithographed examples, anything which has not been 
taxp. Vol. I. The Early Period. Vol. II. | on August 11th following. The three weeks thus | *° and as effectively ong since in similar 
The Medieval Period. Published by J. H. & | occupied seem to have passed most pleasantly, judg- | Productions. Harding, Barnard, and 
J.P London. , indg- | said and done so much on the subject 
ARKEK, ing from his account, for the narrative is li then Gtin coeneti be Gaunt To 
The object of this volume of stories is, the reader is more than notes, somewhat from his diary ; Scnieuataten ania ‘ons te book 
told, to adapt fiction to the illustration of ecclesias- | his object being to preserve for the reader, as far as an radian tie bhs's may be of caret 
Ged tisteen; and tho oliter comsldess came surviee possib “the fi of first impressions, and yas Sen one Soeek and bold! 
will be rendered to the Church if he can show by | invest the whole with an atmosphere of humar P y y 
a | interest.” And certainly } aa less es ~ wnt > e204 28 by 
record of religious controversies, nor a repulsive | may be made in summer one to Iceland; but | Tas Cuvurcn’s Frorat KALEenDar. Comal 
seule of tavtoeoes utions, but on tnvidl whoever undertakes the journey must be prepared Emity Cuyier. With a Preface by the Rev. 
cole, 208 0 weil p to soundness of faith and | to “ rough it,” as well as to brave some dangers, in a F. Suetizy Cuyizr. The Illuminations De- 


LF 


of churchmanship. The object is cer- | thorough investigation of the natural beauties and signed and Chromo-Lithographed by W. 
tain! but we do not see clearly how it can | wonders of the country. Mr. Symington’s descrip- Tymms. Published by Day & Sow, London. 
be effected by such smemeniy 20 ¢ is: popular | tions are, as we have intimated, lucid and agreeable; | apart from any consideration of the ecclesiastical 
attention may doubtless be that way through | he writes like a well-informed and observant tra- | principles, so to speak, on which this very 
the medium of tales pleasantly and popularly written, | veller, — no D oven oe to especial scientific | volume is compiled, it is a pleasant and instructive 
but this is altogether a different affair from poring | knowledge. Should any of our readers be tempted | pook for all of any creed; while 
over the writings of old chroniclers and ancient | to make holiday this summer in so high a latitude, | happily, have no creed, or but i 
fathers to dispel the ignorance and prejudice which | this little volume will serve as an ex t guide. of a belief, may be led to form one 
prevail concerning them. Moreover, in stories | The Icelandic stories and fairy tales, with a few | contains. From the 
wherein fiction is largely mixed up with fact—where, occupy a considerable number of these church, flowers have been 

it is the most important ingredient—the They are translated into English by the Rev. Olaf | days and holy days. In allusion 
reader, unable to distinguish the one from the other, | Palsson, Dean and Rector of the Cathedral of | custom, there is on each an 
is very apt to be led astray; he cannot winnow the | Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland. These stories | design adapted to each 
gathering and separate the wheat from the chaff, | and poems are very similar in character to all that accompanied 
consequently he is as far from arriving at the truth | have their origin among the extreme northern races. 
as og wma & volume in his hand, 
the Christian Church, its plantin 
and growth, is a marvellous record ; Sie aeahiees Tue Great Exursrrion Music Boox. Published 
chronicle the most saintly lives, the most splendid by Boosry & Sons, London. 
heroism, the noblest enterprises, and the most ex- | The International Exhibition is in so many and 
— self-sacrifice the world ever saw ;” the re- | diversified ways being pressed into the service of the 
cords it furnishes surpass in interest the most | trading community, apart, as it were, from their decorations. 
exciting romance. The struggle against her open | contributions, that there can be no possible objec- | overlaid with colour, but are simple, yet 
- — ig oor ers the Jagpesn me Sense _~ tien to the music publishers having a chess in 
those essing same » have few | whatever benefits such proceedi may er. oF 
onrcer in what 7 pea ogg oe mes a8 | Inasmuch as the gathering at Srenpten includes An o— = — oF 
tradistinguished from church. “ exhibits” fro essrs. 
There are five stories related in the first volume : a Spee Se, See Connection between the Old 


» : Boosey consider it would not be inappropriate to . WHEELE 
“The Cave in the Hill,” illustrating the condition and | publish a collection of the national iad paualetie = ‘a , aS Ne a" 


perils of early British Christians during the perse- | airs of the principal countries of the earth, arranged Presidency Co 
cation by Diocesan ; “The Alleluia Battle,” de- | for the pianoforte: thirty-four of these’ composi- | , -0gie in the Presidency Done 
scriptive of the P ; “Wild Scenes | tions, including Chinese, Japanese, Egyptian, Per- History, &c. &c. the same. 

Gen the Celts,” which show the working of the | sian, and Arabian melodies, are here brought wee Published by A. Hatt, Virtus & Co., London. 
G y web. 5p. Irish, on the natives of | ther in a showy-looking volume, preceded by what fer 


and on the inhabitants of the led Though matters 
Hebrides ; the fourth, entitled “The Rivals,” is a | nethens’ The publi ee ee nation” 


a contents. The publication is not a bad “notion,” | legitimate re x 
= of the cram Shanes and the last, “The | as the Amerioans eng, and, as we have really become | also be said of books on other su’ 


of the church i | into our hands, we feel some 
im the days of St. Edmund and Alfred, rch | a musical people, it will find favour in the drawing 


PR a vy a ape also five tales: “ The 
"a storm . 
stan ; “Aubrey De L’Orne,” Ce ne D> Bae A Nosiz Purpose Nosry Won. By the Author 
selm, in Normandy ; “ Alice of Fobbing,” a narrative of “M Powell.” Published by A. Haut, 
connected with the insurrection of Jack Straw and Virtus & Co., London. t. These 
bY Tyler ; “ Walter the Armourer,” a tale of King | This book appears to have reached a second edition tised, 80 ably and simply 
‘ee te ~ “ Agnes Martin,” who witnessed | in a very short time; it is therefore only fair to | matory notes are so com 
downfall olsey. assume that it is already stamped with public ap- | the student b consulting 
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the narratives in the first volume relate to | proval. The a is founded on the history of Joan | infinity of time, which 
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ecclesiastical history, they are not what may be termed 








of Arc—a life full of stirring adventure terminating | search among the wri 
religious —— and are worthy of perusal, if only as | in a shameful and tgneutielons death. Miss Man. cnentators. To young 
— ; so manners and customs of our earliest | ning has worked out the materials at her command | and to all in 
a ang = conveying some idea of those | with more freedom and facility of writing than much | ing, they must prove & 
y champions of Christianity in ieee the narrative pleasantly enough, 
































SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO PLATE 


_ 18 A STRONG COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER NICKEL, 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK. 


Mone Wess mee hoy to tay attests med opted 
by many purchasers of Electro-plate, 
EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE AS IN SILVER. 
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sIpt DISHES, WITH LOOSE HANDLES, 
Forming Set of 8, 
£6 15s. to £12 12s. 


SLACKS TABLE CUTLERY. 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated Fifty Years for the superior manufacture of their Cutlery. [INH 


IVORY KNIVES, BEST QUALITY, BALANCE HANDLE, 
TABLE, 16s., 20s., 22s. DESSERT, 11s., 14s., and 15s. 6d. per doz. 
Warranted not to come loose in the Handle. 


BLACK-HANDLED KNIVES AND FORKS, 10s: 6d. per dozen. 


















CRUET FRAMES, 
Orders above £2 carriage free. 
SLACK'S IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK as aa rom 
their extensive Stock of Fenders, Fire Lrons, and 
J aoe“ ely agg teor beat vcrndbe nna» 


from thelr sitple bat eatisnotary plan of markiag 


Rye og Bp sae legge on eer 
quality, ly convince vantages 
of selecting from Pn 4 brary ed ars 


maces parent Disx covers, SLACKS FENDER WAREHOUSE 


Contains the greatest variety of new Patterns. 




















Raised in one piece (Set of 6)...... £0 18 0 Iron Fenders, 3s, 64. to 6s. 
Queen's Pattern do... 1 8 © geet Fenders with Ortola Mountings, 66s 
fun Punee ae ee 217 6 Fire Irons, 3s. 64, to 30s. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES GRATIS, AND POST FREE. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 
386, STRAND—OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUBE. 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 
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EXHIBITORS IN CLASSES‘ XXXII. AND. XXXvI, 


‘ALSO ‘IN THE “TROPHY,” IN CONNECTION WITH’ CLASS’ xxxvr, ow Lei 
DAIS UNDER ‘THE EASTERN DOME, 1 OF am 





4, LEADENHALL Sraeet, AND 112, Recent Street, aaa 


_ May 1st, 1862, 


Miccsrs. MECHI & BAZIN, 


DRESSING CASE, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAG, AND DESPATCH BOX 
MANUFACTURERS, 


AuB Provucers of the Hinest English Cntlery, | 


Mott refpeG@fully announce to Vifitors to London, that during the period of the International Exhibition their extenfive and 
Show-Rooms will be open to the infpedtion of all who may honour them with a vifit, without any importunity or offenfive (olicitation to purchale 
being obferved by their Affiftants. . 

Mefirs. MECHI & BAZIN feel that although the “Great Exhibition” will naturally prove the one-engroffing and all-powerful attra@ion | 
to the immenfe numbers who will arrive from all parts of the habitable globe, they but fulfil a duty they owe to a large and generous Public in: | 
thus fubmitting for their free infpe@tion fome of the fineft produétions in their particular department of manufactures: produGtions which, while 
embodying all the elements of high quality—embracing every point and combination of real utility, with a ftudied regard to purity of defign— 
‘are yet confined within the limits of a judicious and equitable economy. ‘ 

In anticipation of the requirements of this “year of years,” from which all expe&, and doubtlefs will receive, large and gratifying refults, 
Meff. MECHI & BAZIN have not been unmindful of the wants and neceffities of the many, and have {pecially prepared a very large variety 
of novelties, of an ufeful and appreciable charaGter, adapted either for perfonal ufe and convenience or as /ouvenirs to relatives and friends, who, 
being themfelves precluded tharing in “ London's glorious fight,” can yet, by thefe means, have ample opportunity afforded them of appreciating 
its refults, in the handiwork of its citizens. id 
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The following comprife their leading manufactures, every article being warranted of the bef quality, and exchanged after purchafe, if mt 


LADIES’ DRESSING CASES, in Fancy Woods, alf in Ruffia and | THE “NEW MECHIAV DRESSING BAG (Regifered)” by Mein. 
Morocco Leather, with beft eleGro-plated top-fittings, from 28s. Mecui & Bazin, by its fimple combination, gives @ power | 
‘to B15 each; and, with rich filver fittings, from 28 108. to of employing every inch of fpace not occupied with the ft 

} Br00 cach. The £10 105. filver-fitted Cafe is ftrongly recom- tings, for packing Linen, Clothes, etc., from #10 108. to @i00 
mended for its utility and completenefs. each. 


GENTLEMEN'S DRESSING CASES, in every variety, fafficiently |. DESPATCH BOXES of the moft approved and ufeful defigns, ia 
portable for travelling purpofes, and, on a more extended fcale, Ruffia and Morocco Leather, fitted with Bramah ‘& Chubb’ | 
for the wilet-table, in Ruffia, Morocco, and Solid Leather, alfo Locks, and containing every requifite for writing, from 40 t 
in every defcription of Fancy Woods, varying in price from 300. EMPTY BOXES, in Morocco and Ruffia Leather, | 
178. 6d. to «2300 each, with or without trays for defpatches, valuable papers, ete, fiom | 


LADIES’ TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, in Morocco and Ruffia sce. to B15 each. ee 
Leather, with beft cut-glats and eleGro-plated fittings, complete, | opp « [NITED SERVICE” DESPATCH BOX AND DRESSING | 
from 558. to #@15 each. Ditto, ditto, filver-fitted, @6 108. to CASE peters « Regiftered by Meitrs Macat & Batts, . 
£200 each. forms, by its fimple and effective conttruéion, « moft wf, 
TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS FOR GENTLEMEN, in Ruffia complete, and portable Travelling Cafe, containing all the aH 
and Morocco Leather, fitted with the fineft Cutlery, from 70s. to |- fites for the writing and dreffing-tables, with ample fpace 
250 each. letters, papers, &c., from s&@10 to #100. 2 
Razors in fets of Two, Four, & Seven, in cafes. Knitting Boxes, fitted. Courier and Money Bags, . 
Scigfors in fets Backgammon and Chefs Boards. Stationery Cabinets of all Kinds — 
Needies of fineft quality. Wood and Ivory Cheffimen. Portemonnaies and Pocket Bookts 
Sportfman's and Pocket Knives. Tourifis’ Writing Cafes. Heir Bryfes in lory and Wek, 
Table and Cheefe Knives. Work Boxes for Ladies. Writing Defks in Plain and Foney Won 
The Magic Raxor Strop and Pajte. Envelope and Blotting Cafes. Jewel and Trinket Bore. 
Cafes of Plated and Silver Deffert Knives. Tea Chefts and Caddies. Gold and Silver Pencil Caf. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS IN ALL VARIETIES, CARTE-DE VISITE PORTRAITS OF 2500 POPULAR MEN. 
OF THE DAY. CATALOGUES OF NAMES FREE. 


meme | 3 eee 
oma max Tatum. | Wiessrs, MECH] & BAZIN, | ™°"™ 


TRAVELLING DRESSING BAG AND DRESSING CASE MAEE® 
112, REGENT STREET, anp 4, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON. 
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